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On receiving my September issue of PAS 
TORAL PSYCHOLOGY, I was very pleased to 
find Dr. Morris’ article, “The Terror of 
Good Works”. This article meets a major 
need of ministers to help people with neurotic 
tendencies. So often because of our ow 
personal involvement; we are not able to ge 
beneath the outer defenses of the individual 
to understandingly share the burdens, fears 
and distortions there. 

This problem seemed to be a major om 
for pastors in our community as indicated 
by questions asked of a fine Christian psy 
chiatrist who spoke to our ministers’ assoc 
ation recently. Are reprints of this article 
available? 


Rev. Ronatp D. ERIcKsox 
Muncie Baptist Church 
Muncie, Illinois 


After reading the current issue of PAS 
TORAL PSYCHOLOGY I believe it well offsets 
the rather dull one of June. However, # 
Dr. Southard’s article on “Resources att 
Research in Church Administration,” ke 
does not mention Paul Johnson’s book, Psy 
chology of Pastoral Care, which to me® 
definitely concerned with an approach t 
church administration centered in a pastord 
approach. I hope the neglect is one of omit 
sion rather than commission. 

STANLEY T. HELM 
Protestant Chaplain 
DeWitt State Hospite 
Auburn, California 
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The record of the counseling interviey 
which you sent in response to my requ 
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I used it in our graduate class in counselit 
and plan to use it each year. Thank you # 
your consideration in sending it. 
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I have thoroughly enjoyed the magazine 
since 1952 when I began my subscription. 
This year, for the first time, we have been 
able to send in the enclosed subscription for 
a three-year period. I continue to recommend 
it highly to students and others interested 
in the field of religious counseling. 

Donatp R. SIME 
Ass’t Professor of 
Christian Education 
Harding College 
Searcy, Arkansas 


Some time ago I purchased from you a 
subscription of your magazine and received 
a free copy of a record by the Rev. Clinton 
J. Kew of the American Foundation of Re- 
ligion and Psychiatry of an actual case 
study. 

I have found this record most helpful, and 
I am wondering if you have other records 
of a similar type. Perhaps, if not, you would 
know where I might obtain such. 

Rev. Harten H. CLayton 
First Baptist Church 
Interlaken, New York 


As far as we know, there are no other 
recordings on pastoral counseling, though 
there are several secular records of inter- 
viewing and psychotherapy. If we hear from 
enough of our readers expressing a need for 
another such record we will be very happy 
to work on it—Ed. 
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I appreciate this opportunity to express 
my deepest regard to the very helpful work 
you are doing for the modern ministry. The 
work of the ministry is a wonderful life ex- 
perience and of untold value to the lives of 
people who share in it. PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY 
has helped me, for one, to find the deeper and 
more subtle avenues opened for me in serv- 
ice to my people in Christ. 

Rev. Rusu J. BARNETT 
First Christian Church 
Lamesa, Texas 


FINE CONTRIBUTION 


You continue to make a fine contribution, 
and I am always interested to see how wide 
the correspondence is following an article 
MPASTURAL PSYCHOLOGY. Congratulations on 
an outstanding work. 

Rev. Gene E. Bartetr 
First Baptist Church 
Los Angeles, California 
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Paul E. Irion 


EYOND the immediate circle of personal friendship, our Man 

of the Month, Paul E. Irion, is best known for his work on 
bereavement and the funeral. For those who do not know him in per- 
son, let it be said emphatically that he is a man of quiet but genuine 
vitality. There is no morbidity in his special concern. Indeed, he be- 
lieves it essential that we approach bereavement as a part of our 
human life, that morbidity comes from concealment and evasion 
rather than confrontation. 

A fourth generation representative of a family that has con- 
tributed several men to the ministry of the Evangelical and Re- 
formed Church, Paul Irion was graduated from Elmhurst College 
in 1943 and from Eden Theological Seminary in 1945. His Seminary 
awarded him, on graduation, the Honor Graduate Fellowship. Un- 
certain of the use he could most properly make of this award, in 
some form of graduate study, he postponed acceptance of the fellow- 
ship for five years while serving as minister in local churches. 

His interest in the field of pastoral care grew directly from his 
work in the parish. He has said, “Again and again troubled people 
came and I didn’t know how to be of help to them.” During that 
period he read extensively, but increasingly he 
. felt the need for systematic study in pastoral 
The \| \\ care. His sense of greatest need in the local 

. — church thus showed him the course to follow 
0 (he in the graduate study made possible by his 
Honor Fellowship. 

\T From 1950 to 1952, while continuing to 
\| () \ ll serve his church in Long Grove, Illinois, Paul 


Irion studied under the Federated Theological 


(Continued on page 66) 
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PSYCHOLOGY 


editorial 


The Ministry to the Bereaved 


HE WORK of every pastor in- 

volves the comforting of those who 
mourn and the conducting of funeral 
rites for those of the flock who have 
departed this life. In every parish 
deaths occur and comfort must be 
brought to the sorrowing. The funeral 
ministry is universal. This ministry 
does not hinge just on being able to 
perform a ritual. To be able to stand 
in the right places or say the proper 
things does not make the pastor’s 
ministration to the bereaved neces- 
sarily adequate or effective. To min- 
ister in the fullest sense of the word 
under these circumstances involves a 
depth of insight and understanding. 

The pastor is bound to feel humbled 
and inadequate as he seeks to meet the 
needs of the bereaved. This is not be- 
cause he, or the church, lacks the re- 
sources for comfort. Far from it! The 
Christian faith has ever provided the 
strength to enable people to meet the 
trials and difficulties of life. The in- 
adequacy which is felt in this ministry 
is due to the poverty of our means of 
communication: words just do not 
seem to be sufficient. Mere expressions 
of sympathy, feeling sorry for people, 
are not enough. 

Some pastors, because of their own 
recent experience with sorrow, may be 
able to understand very well what the 
bereaved parishioners are experiencing. 
Others whose lives have not been simi- 
larly touched will need additional 
means for empathetic understanding of 
the mourners. 


The ministry to the bereaved re- 
quires that we understand as fully as 
possible what this bereavement means 
to the mourners, and that we be able 
to communicate this understanding. 
The pastor finds that the effectiveness 
of his ministry is greatly increased not 
only by an ever deepening apprehen- 
sion of the Christian meanings of life 
and death but also by the study of 
psychological insights into what goes 
on in the feelings and experience of 
those who mourn. 

It would be possible to secure broad 
common agreement that a major pur- 
pose of the funeral is to relate the 
Christian faith to the experience of 
sorrow in which our parishioners find 
themselves. This is not to say that one 
merely intellectualizes their difficulties 
nor that one seeks to meet the pain of 
sorrow with pious cliches. This is to 
say that one confronts the sufferings 
of loss, the gnawing loneliness, the 
pricks of guilt, with the deepest and 
best resources of faith. Only in such 
a way can people discover the mean- 
ing, the Christian meaning, of the ex- 
periences which they endure. Only in 
working through their difficulties with 
Christian perspective can these painful 
events be translated into occasions for 
growth. 

In this issue we have not sought to 
present a comprehensive description of 
the ministry to the bereaved. Rather, 
here is a treatment of some rather 
divergent aspects of this area of pas- 
toral care. The unity of these articles 
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does not lie in their complete coverage 
of the ministry to those who mourn, 
but in their common concern for a 
better understanding and increased ef- 
fectiveness of this service. 

One of the values in presenting a 
history of the Christian funeral is that 
it helps us to realize that the funeral 
is not a modern invention. Sentiments 
have been expressed from time to time 
that the funeral is obsolete and that it 
no longer serves a Christian function. 
Understandably some elements of the 
funeral may lead to this conclusion. 
Yet in historical perspective we see 
more objectively how some of our cus- 
toms were originally designed to meet 
very definite needs. Unless we are 
aware of the needs which can be met 
in this fashion we are at a loss to sug- 
gest reasonable and beneficial revision 
of contemporary practices. 

The Christian funeral has never 
been earth-bound. We have ever 
“looked for a city which hath founda- 
tions whose builder and maker is God.” 
The Christian funeral always has as 
part of its content a witness to the re- 
surrection. Where once the church 
limited its attention to the spirit of 
man, we now recognize in many ways 
the concern of the church for minister- 
ing to the whole man. We have ceased 
to divide men into separate areas of 
responsibility, some consigned to the 
secular, others reserved for the sacred. 
And yet there remains so much thought 
to be given to the implications of these 
concepts for all our understanding of 
life and death. 

Virtually all pastors conduct funer- 
als, but how far do many consider their 
responsibility to the bereaved beyond 
this official function? More and more 
there has grown the realization that 
the funeral is only one part of the min- 
istry to the bereaved. Counseling those 
who mourn, both before and after the 


funeral, is an important aspect of ef- 
fective pastoral care. We see that the 
counseling of the bereaved and the con- 
ducting of the funeral are integrated 
parts of the whole pastoral relationship 
with the bereaved. There must be a 
continuity and consistency in these 
functions. 

Because of this, a much more critical 
attitude must be taken toward the 
selection of component elements of the 
funeral services. Employing some wis- 
dom gained in the understanding of the 
needs of the particular mourners and 
some knowledge of the dynamics of the 
grief experience, the: pastor will strive 
to make the funeral an occasion for 
specific help to the bereaved. Careful 
selection of resources for funeral sery- 
ices will enable him to deal directly 
with the mourners’ situation and to 
relate the funeral service to his coun- 
seling of the bereaved. 

In an effort to meet a unique, yet 
frequent, need it is well to consider 
those instances in which a pastor re- 
sponds by letter to a grief situation. 
How often we correspond with those 
who are bereaved. How often we grope 
for the right words to express our own 
feelings and to convey our desire to un- 
derstand what the mourners are exper- 
iencing. Even this is a part of our min- 
istry. It must be guided by the same 
principles which direct our attitudes 
and actions in face to face contacts with 
those who have suffered loss. 

Without wishing to corrupt the 
original intention of the ancient writ 
er, we find truth in the words, “In the 
midst of life we are in death.” The 
reality of death is ever with us. As we 
make every effort to prepare for the 
physical confrontation of this reality, 
we do well to prepare to meet the & 
fect that it has on the spirit of om 
people. 

—Paut E. Irion, Guest Editor 
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In the Christian conception of the resurrection, 
which avoids the Greek dichotomy and the 
Pharisaical materialism, the pastor may ap- 
proach the funeral with a new assurance that it 
can have meaning both for his people and for 


himself. 


The Resurrection and the Funeral 


ECENTLY, Nels F. S. Ferré 

wrote, “Any number of our 
younger leaders (Christian ministers ) 
have said to themselves, ‘Classical 
Christianity is dead ; on Easter Sunday 
or at my funerals I know it.’” (Jn- 
terpretation, Vol. IX, p. 466) This was 
written in a critical review, and must 
be read in context for its full meaning. 
In any event, the fact that so prominent 
a theologian as Ferré should make use 
of this particular statement to carry his 
point is evidence enough that the con- 
temporary parish minister has ample 
need to examine anew his own concep- 
tion of life after death and the resur- 
rection. 


In actual fact, it is apparent that no 
such thelogical stimulus is needed. No 
pastor who has sat at the bedside of 
his parishioner as the angel of death 
passed by, and has looked into the face 
of those who suddenly realize the 
strange cleavage between life and death 
needs to be reminded that he cannot 
avoid the problem. Where for him 
there may have been questions, there 
must now be convictions, in some form 
or other. It is one thing to raise skep- 
tical objections as a seminary student; 
it is quite another to find himself sud- 


WILLIAM B. OGLESBY, Jr. 


Professor of Pastoral Theology 
Union Theological Seminary 
Richmond, Virginia 


denly changed from the one question- 
ing to the one questioned. 

All too often, an attempt at resolu- 
tion has taken one of two forms. On the 
one hand, there are those who take 
refuge in a non-questionable orthodoxy 
which refuses to acknowledge that 
there is any question at all; and on the 
other hand, there are those who avow 
that no contemporary cosmology wil! 
admit of that which is spoken of in the 
New Testament as the resurrection of 
the body, and thus answer the ques- 
tion by saying there is no answer. In 
the end, both of these represent a re- 
fusal to wrestle with the ambiguities 
which inevitably emerge in such a 
problem, an attempt to deny to aware- 
ness the necessity of affirming a faith 
which is marked by certainty, but 
which does not attempt to demonstrate 
a syllogistic answer. 

The purpose of this discussion is to 
examine the concept of the resurrec- 
tion with particular reference to its im- 
plication for the funeral. It is my posi- 
tion that the Christian faith provides 
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an understanding of life after death 
which avoids a materialistic answer on 
the one hand, and an impersonal im- 
mortality on the other; and that only 
with this kind of affirmation, can the 
funeral have real meaning. 

The Christian faith rests, in an es- 
sential sense, on the fact of the resur- 
rection, and particularly on the fact of 
the resurrection of Christ. Paul writ- 
ing to the Corinthians, says, “If Christ 
has not been raised, then our preach- 
ing is in vain and your faith is in vain. 
... If Christ has not been raised, your 
faith is futile and you are still in your 
sins” (I Cor. 15:14, 17). The point he 
was urguing here is not immortality ; 
the Corinthians, with their Greek back- 
ground, were convinced of the con- 
tinuation of life after death. It is sig- 
nificant to note, however, that in his 
argument for the fact of resurrection, 
Paul guards himself against the ma- 
terialistic concept of the Pharisaical 
teaching prevalent in his time. The 
thrust of his argument is directed at 
two kinds of answers still evident to- 
day, a fact which gives a contemporane- 
ous relevance to what he has to say. 


ie ORDER to understand Paul’s 
argument, it is necessary to examine 
the principle lines of thought whick 
provided the context for his writing. 
Primarily, these consisted of the class- 
ical Greek, and the Hebraic. 

Robert Ingersoll once said, “Every 
cradle asks us, ‘Whence?’ and every 
coffin, ‘Whither?” Thus, simply 
stated, the question of life and death 
has posed an eternal mystery which has 
been at the heart of theological and 
philosophical thought throughout the 
history of man. In some form or other, 
the concept of immortality has played 
an important part in all the world’s re- 
ligious.systems. This is supremely true 
in classical Greek thought. In the 
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Socratic Dialogues, there is a con- 
fidence which affirms the continuation 
of life in a different and better world, 
As Socrates drinks the hemlock, he 
does so with the firm knowledge that 
“those too who have been pre-eminent 
for holiness of life are released from 
this earthly prison, and go to their pure 
home which is above, and dwell in the 
purer earth; and of these, such as have 
duly purified themselves with phi- 
losophy live henceforth altogether 
without the body, in mansions fairer 
still, which may not be described, and 
of which the time would fail me to 
tell” (Phaedo, 114, Jowett translation). 
Immortality, thus conceived, is a re- 
lease of the mind from the body, an 
escape from the world of physical 
things to the real world of ideas. Mat- 
ter is identified with evil, and the world 
is to be endured. Essentially ration- 
alistic, this view became that of the 
Stoics whose teaching was prevalent at 
the time of Paul, and who maintained 
that any notion of resurrection was not 


.only untenable, but also undesirable. 


According to them, there was a divine 
spark in man, and it could be realized 
fully only in separation from the body. 
This mind-body dichotomy has _per- 
sisted in similar form as when it pro- 
vided the occasion for Paul’s writing 
the 15th chapter of I Corinthians. 


The Hebrew thought, on the other 
hand, proceeded from a totally different 
orientation, namely the doctrine of cre- 
ation. The early Hebrew was not con- 
cerned with immortality as such, but 
he was sure that God had made the 
world and all that was in it, and had 
seen that it was very good. Matter, far 
from being evil, was of God, and was 
to be enjoyed. “The heavens declate 
the glory of God, and the firmament 
showeth his handiwork.” “The earth 
is the Lord’s and the fullness theredl, 
the world, and they that dwell therein’ 
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(Psalms 19:1; 24:1). When the He- 
brew thought of immortality at all, it 
was in terms of some shadowy exist- 
ence in Sheol, or more particularly the 
continuation of the race or nation, 
rather than individual life after death. 
The Psalmist could anticipate dwell- 
ing “in the house of the Lord forever” 
(Psalins 23:0), but his reference is to 
length of life rather than to immortality. 
For the most part, the Hebrew felt 
that “Sheol cannot thank thee, death 
cannot praise thee ; those who go down 
to the pit cannot hope for thy faithful- 
ness. The living, the living, he thanks 
thee, as I do this day. . . .” (Isaiah 
38:18, 19). Psalm 16:10 seems to be 
concerned chiefly with longevity. 


Only later did there emerge a more 
particular concern for the individual 
nature of life after death, and it is in 
Job that the basic question is asked, 
“If a man die, shall he live again?” 
(Job 14:14). Even here, however, the 
answer is ambiguous, and the oft 
quoted passage beginning, “I know 
that my redeemer lives,” is arguing 
man’s relationship to God rather than 
a particular notion of the resurrection. 
Though the text is not completely 
clear, the evidence suggests that the 
writer is saying, “after my skin has 
been thus destroyed, then without my 
flesh I shall see God” (19:26). It is 
actually in the inter-testament period 
that the doctrine of physical resurrec- 
tion was firmly fixed in Jewish thought. 
Though challenged by the Hellenistic 
Saduccees, the Pharisees of Jesus’ day 
affirmed a view of the resurrection that 
was so materialistic it included the re- 
tention of physical defects and char- 
acteristics beyond the grave. Martha 
could say of her dead brother, Lazarus, 
“I know that he will rise again in the 
resurrection at the last day” (John 
11:24). It was this materialistic “flesh 
and blood resurrection” that Paul 
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strove to deny even as he was defend- 
ing the fact of the resurrection in I 
Corinthians 15. 


HE resurrection as such is the 

central fact of the New Testament. 
Spoken of always as an act of faith, it 
is the demonstration of the power of 
God over death, bringing to the 
disciples an assurance that as they are 
“in Christ,” they shall live also. It pro- 
duced a sort of reckless faith, trans- 
forming them from fearful to fearless 
men who could stand before the council 
and the people and proclaim their faith 
in Jesus as the Christ. From the 
earliest kerygmatic sermon of Peter at 
Pentecost, in which he’ bases his appeal 
on the fact of the resurrection, to the 
writings of the Seer of Patmos telling 
of him who was dead and is alive for- 
evermore, there is an affirmation of the 
validity of the faith which stems from 
God’s victory over sin and the grave. 
The disciples were not afraid of death, 
because Christ was risen. They were 
sure that when he appeared, they would 
be like him. (John 3:2) 

In spelling out the meaning of the 
resurrection in the New Testament, it 
is evident that what is involved is a 
profound continuity and a profound 
discontinuity. The writers steer a care- 
ful course between the disembodied 
spirit idea of the Greeks, and the ma- 
terialistic concept of the Pharisees. The 
essential factor for the Christian faith 
is the wholeness of man. Both nephesh 
and psyche refer to the whole person, 
or “personality” as we say today. Paul, 
writing to the Corinthians, states plain- 
ly that “tlesh and blood cannot inherit 
the kingdom of God” (I Cor. 15:50). 
At the same time he is positive that 
life after death involves a body, given 
by God, befitting the new estate. His 
analogy is the grain of wheat and the 
blade that grows from it. His point is 
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that there is a continuation of per- 
sonality in all that the term implies. 
The resurrection body is real; it is a 
means of expression, of communica- 
tion, in a word, of continued identity. 
It is an identity which includes the per- 
sonal characteristic of having a name, 
and looks toward increasing self-con- 
sciousness: “Then I shall fully under- 
stand, even as I have been fully under- 
stood” (I Cor. 13:12). Thus, the 
person is not engulfed in a nameless 
nirvana or void, nor is he limited by 
the fragile qualities of the flesh. He is 
himself, in a life that transcends this 
world, but which is not pure spirit; he 
is aware that he is, and who he is. 

In addition to this essential dimen- 
sion, there are two other factors which 
are relevant in understanding the New 
Testament concept of the resurrection. 
In the first place, there is no tendency 
on the part of the writers to deny the 
fact of death. Their faith in the life 
everlasting did not distort the certainty 
that their physical existence would 
come to an end. When Jesus spoke of 
the death of Lazarus, he first used the 
phrase, “Our friend Lazarus has fallen 
asleep.” But when this was confusing 
to the disciples, he said to them plain- 
ly, “Lazarus is dead” (John 11:11, 
14). In subsequent accounts, the 
phrase “fall asleep” occurs several 
times, but always to signify death as 
a fact. Thus, as Stephen was stoned, 
the writer states, “He fell asleep.” And 
he continues immediately, “And Saul 
was consenting to his death” (Acts 
7 :60-8 :1). In the Epistle to Timothy, 
Paul speaks quite frankly of his ap- 
proaching death, and of his readiness. 
And in the Revelation, we read, 
“Blessed are the dead who die in the 
Lord from henceforth” (14:13). 


N THE second place, it is evident 
that the New Testament writers did 
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not believe that the faith in the resur- 
rection of the body would prevent the 
natural sorrow that occurs at the time 
of death. There is no exhortation to 
stoical fortitude as being a mark of 
faith. On the contrary, the faith gave 
them the courage to face the reality of 
separation, rather than pretend that it 
did not exist. It enabled them to see 
through the tears; it did not condemn 
the tears. True mourning is seen as an 
aspect of the faith rather than an evi- 
dence of the lack of faith. Thus, Paul 
writes to his friends in Phillipi that he 
was saddended by the seemingly mortal 
sickness of Epaphroditus, and he took 
it as a special blessing and mercy of God 
that his friend recoyered, “Lest,” he 
continues, “I should have sorrow upon 
sorrow” (Phil. 2:25-30). In a different 
context, but with the same basic idea, 
the Ephesian elders wept with Paul 
when he took his leave of them; and 
the reason for the sadness is specific- 
ally stated as being Paul’s statement 
that they would see his face no more 
(Acts 20 :36-38). In Thessalonians, the 
Church is informed that it need not 
sorrow as others who have no hope 
(1 Thes. 4:13), but there is no indica- 
tion that it would be virtuous to re- 
frain from sorrowing. On the contrary, 
the thrust of the passage is that sor- 
rowing is constructive, since it is based 
on the knowledge that the separation 
which is real is not final. 

In summary, the concept of the 
resurrection in the New Testament is 
not a means of escape, though the 
disciples could long “for the redemp- 
tion of the body” (Rom. 8:23), nor is 
it a means to express the sense in which 
the life of the individual lives on in the 
lives of others. The resurrection 
transcends the present, as seen in I 
Corinthians 15, but it is generically re- 
lated to the present. It is a continuation 
of the life that is even now a part of 
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the Christian faith. The resurrection 
body does not have the limitations of 
the body of flesh and blood, but it is a 
real body none the less, providing a 
means of recognition and communica- 
tion. The idea of expression, of identi- 
fication, and of self-consciousness, in 
short of continuation of personality in 
a holistic sense, is basic to the New 
Testament understanding of resurrec- 
tion. Finally, it is an attestation of faith 
in God, the affirmation that “nothing 
will be able to separate us from the 
love of God in Christ Jesus our Lord” 
(Rom. 8:39). 

Since it is in the pastoral ministry 
that these questions arise with more 
than an academic importance, it is to 
the pastoral ministry that these con- 
siderations speak, particularly at the 
time of death. We have experienced in 
our own day the kinds of attitudes 
which were prevalent at the time of the 
New Testament. The Greek notion 
emerges in our negation of a three- 
story universe, and our inability fully 
to comprehend the meaning of a resur- 
rection body. In rejecting a material- 
istic resurrection which has so often 
been connected with orthodoxy since 
the time of the Marcion controversy, 
many have felt that there is nowhere 
to go except to some sort of spiritual 
idea of immortality. A study of the 
New Testament, however, reveals that 
this is not the only alternative. In the 
Christian conception of the resurrec- 
tion, which avoids the Greek dichotomy 
and the Pharisaicai materialism, the 
pastor may approach the funeral with a 
new assurance that it can have mean- 


ing both for his people and for him- 
self. 


IRST of all, the funeral becomes a 
time for a reaffirmation of the 
faith. Freed from a formalism that is 
mere ritual, or an emotionalism that 


attempts to deny reality, the minister 
finds here an opportunity to redefine 
the faith by demonstrating its relevance 
precisely at the point where rationalism 
and sentimentality fail to come to 
grips with the reality of death and 
separation. He can say with Paul, “We 
know that if the earthly tent we live in 
is destroyed, we have a building from 
God, a house not made with hands, 
eternal in the heavens” (II Cor. 5:1). 
He can be sure with the Johannine 
writer that because he lives, we too 
shall live. (John 14:19) 

In the second place, the affirmation 
is not a theoretical or abstract state- 
ment; on the contrary it is intensely 
personal. “We shall see him,” says the 
writer of I John, “as he is.” “Now,” 
says Paul, “I know in part. Then I 
shall know, even as also I am known.” 
“This day,” said Jesus to the thief on 
the cross, “thou shalt be with me in 
paradise.” The life everlasting is not 
a merging into a sea of oblivion, nor 
yet into abstract being, much less a 
living on in the life of a nation or of 
mankind. The Seer of the Apocalypse, 
inquiring as to the identity of those 
constituting the host around the great 
throne, was informed that they were 
people, persons who had suffered, who 
had names, and who rejoiced. The fu- 
neral is thus intensely personal, rather 
than abstract or vague. 

In the third place, the funeral is not 
an occasion for the suppression of feel- 
ings of grief and sorrow. Nowhere does 
the New Testament imply that a stoical 
gritting of the teeth in the face of bé- 
reavement is a mark of faith. Every- 
where, it takes into account the fact 
that parting of any kind between loved 
ones involves a natural and normal 
feeling of sorrow, and the desire to be 
re-united. Jesus told the disciples quite 
simply that he was aware of the sorrow 
that filled their hearts when he told 
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them that he was going away. This 
feeling of bereavement is consistent 
with the communion, or close relation- 
ship, of the saints which is fundamental 
to the faith. Though on the deepest 
level this communion is not finally 
bound by physical or geographical 
proximity, it is nonetheless not devoid 
of this factor. Thus, parting, even when 
there is knowledge of reunion, brings 
sadness. And in like manner, parting at 
death, even in the sure confidence of 
reunion, brings a sadness that is real, 
painful, and completely consistent with 
the faith. The Christian sorrows not as 
those who have no hope, but as those 
that do. It is a sorrow that brings a 
new awareness of the depth of the 
gospel. But it is a real sorrow, and can 
be recognized as such, that through 
this experience can come a new con- 
sciousness of the grace of God. 


INALLY, the resurrection makes 

the funeral a means of establishing 
the fact of separation, and the breaking 
of the physical ties with the deceased. 
Though resurrection implies a true 
continuity, it also represents a profound 
discontinuity. The resurrection body of 
Jesus was recognizable, but not al- 
ways. Mary did not perceive at first 
that it was Jesus, and the two who 
walked on the road to Emmaus found 
that they knew him “in the breaking of 
the bread” (John 20:11-18; Luke 24: 


13-35). They knew it was Jesus only 
after they felt it was Jesus. This fact 
prevents any misunderstanding of our 
relationship to the physical body of the 
one who is dead, and points to the 
reality of the resurrection body which 
transcends the present. Thus, John 
states, “It does not yet appear what we 
shall be, but we know that when he 
appears, we shall be like him” (I John 
3:2). It is an act of faith rather than 
of understanding ; it is the assurance of 
Paul who writes, “I know whom I have 
believed, and am sure that he is able 
to guard until that day what I have in- 
trusted to him” (II Tim. 1:12, mar- 
ginal reading). 

Every parish minister has discovered 
at one point or other that the reality 
of death and the fact of sorrow will not 
yield to a stoical serenity or a philo- 
sophical abstraction. He rediscovers 
this painful truth as his people look 
to him to help them interpret the uni- 
versal experience which has suddenly 
become so personal. If, in his desire to 
be honest, he has found that he cannot 
truly believe in a physical heaven, and 
if in his desire to be helpful, he has 
iound that he cannot truly speak pure- 
ly rational formulations to those who 
sit in sadness, he comes by necessity if 
not by choice to a faith which affirms 
One who was alive, and dead, and be- 
hold is alive forevermore. In this faith, 
he is confident that because He lives, 
we shall live also. 


Economics & Happiness 


ty HAS been taken for granted that the so-called highly developed countries 
(meaning highly developed industrially and economically) have evolved most 
of the answers which, if accepted by other people, would lead to a very happy, 
contented, and secure world. That is a very easy thing to believe. The only 
trouble is that it is nct at all true—From an address by Dr. Brock CHISHOLM, 
former Director General, World Health Organization 
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A community may be known by the funerals 


it holds. 


The Changing Meaning of the Funeral 
In Christian History 


EATH is invariably putrifying in 
its natural state and few alterna- 
tives are available for solving the prob- 
lem of speedy and sanitary disposal 
of a decaying corpse. Nevertheless, the 
personal and social forms of mourn- 
ing vary considerably. Methods of 
burial, monuments, tombs, and literary 
records of mourning are important 
evidences for archeologists and histor- 
ians, and offer support to Mark 
Twain’s dictum that a community may 
be known by the funerals it holds. Thus 
a historical sketch of the background 
and changing meaning of funerals 
within the more limited perspective of 
Christian history throws light upon 
present-day attitudes toward life and 
death by the inheritors of Western 
Christian culture and faith. 


The Christian faith has never lost 
sight of the reality and inevitability of 
death. The cross as the central Chris- 
tian symbol points to early Christian 
assurance that even the Son of God 
in his humanity has experienced the 
pangs of human suffering and death. 
To be sure, the Church originated with 
the equally important affirmation that 
Christ has overcome death once for 
all, that sin, death, and the devil were 
vanquished by the risen Christ. Yet 
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the Christian paean of victory over 
death recalled that resurrection for the 
Christian as well as for Christ could 
be a reality only aiter faithful sub- 
mission to suffering, decay, and death. 

The external aspects of Christian 
commemoration and burial of the dead 
have been less distinctive than the 
resurrection faith itself. Reflecting their 
environment like the funeral customs 
of all peoples, Christian burials have 
been influenced by the Hebrew back- 
ground of the faith and by contempo- 
rary societies in which Christians lived, 
whether Roman, Medieval, Renais- 
sance, Reformation, Puritan, or Mod- 
ern. This article will sketch changing 
funeral customs of Christians in these 
different environments. 

The Hebrews practiced the most 
common of the three chief alternatives 
for disposal of the dead, inhumation 
or burial. On the other hand, the 
Egyptians, of all ancient peoples, were 
the most insistent upon and _ success- 
ful in the practice of embalming the 
dead. The record in the Old Testament 
of the early encounter of the Hebrews 
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with the Egyptians shows how easily 
variant burial customs could be bor- 
rowed, even by a people with such 
tribal solidarity as the Hebrews. The 
book of Genesis in its present form, be- 
ginning with creation and the vain at- 
tempt at autonomy and possession of 
eternal life by a falling Adam, ends 
with the contrasting deaths of Jacob 
and Joseph. Jacob, having died and 
been embalmed in Egypt, was never- 
theless buried in the traditional cave of 
Abraham at Hebron in Canaan. Joseph, 
not fortunate enough to be buried in 
his native land, was embalmed and put 
into a coffin in Egypt. Thus Genesis in- 
dicates the appeal of this foreign prac- 
tice to the Hebrews whose view of 
death was simpler and more realistic 
than that of the Egyptians. 

The Hebrews were more reluctant 
to accept cremation of the dead, which 
would separate too radically the body 
from the soul in Sheol. Only extreme 
cases of criminality made burning of a 
body allowable in order to eliminate 
defilement (Leviticus 20:14). King 
Saul’s body was burned after it had 
been defiled by his enemies with de- 
capitation and display on a wall. A 
more usual means of execution than 
burning among the Hebrews was 
stoning of criminals, after which the 
body was allowed to rest beneath the 
stones (Joshua 7:26, Achan stoned). 
Other procedures for disposing of dead 
bodies such as exposure to the ele- 
ments or to predatory birds, sea burial, 
boiling the body and saving or casting 
away the bones, or eating the dead, are 
comparatively rare and have little sig- 
nificance for Judaism and Christianity. 


ARLY Christians did not insist 
upon funeral rites which might he 
considered esoteric by their neighbors. 
Rather, they adopted the burial cus- 
toms of the Hebrews which they had 
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inherited, though the livelier Christian 
hope for the resurrection brought about 
impertant modifications. For example, 
the designed naturalness of mourning 
expressed by the apocryphal Wisdom 
of Sirach (Ecclesiasticus) is in mark- 
ed contrast to the resurrection en- 
thusiasm of the New Testament: 


Sirach 38:16-17: “Shed tears over the 
dead, and lament as one who suffers 
grievously. Wind his body according to 
his due and neglect not his burial. Weep 
bitterly, make passionate wailing, and 
let your mourning be according to his 
desert. But show grief one or two days 
only, then be comforted, lest others speak 
evil of you. And so be comforted for 
your sorrow.” 


Matthew 8:21-22: “Another of the dis- 
ciples said to him, ‘Lord, let me first 
go and bury my father.’ But Jesus said 
to him, ‘Follow me, and leave the dead 
to bury their own dead.’ ” 


Nevertheless the Christians paid more 
rather than less respect to the actual 
bodies of the dead because even dead 
bodies were temples of the Spirit of 
God destined to rise and be glorified. 
Eusebius relates the care of Alexan- 
drian Christians for their dying during 
the terrors of a plague in contrast to 
the callous self-concern of pagans: 


“(The Christians) took up the bodies of 
the saints with their open hands .. . 
cleaned their eyes and closed their 
mouths . . . , embraced, clung to them, 
and prepared them decently with wash- 
ing and garments, and before long they 
themselves shared in receiving the same 
offices. 

Among the heathen it was the direct re- 
verse. They repelled those who began to 
be sick, and avoided their dearest friends. 
They would cast them out into the roads 
half-dead, or throw them down when 
dead without burial, shunning any .. . 
participation in death, which it was im- 
possible to avoid by every precaution.” 


1. The Ecclesiastical History of Eusebius 
Pamphilus, tr. C. F. Cruse (Grand Rapids, 
Mich., 1955), VII, 22, 293. 
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Thus Christian graves were regarded 
as “sleeping-places” (koimeterien= 
cemeteries ) for those who would rise to 
newness of life. 


The form of Jesus’ burial influenced 
Christian practice. The Gospels record 
the reverence with which the body of 
Jesus was washed, anointed, wrapped 
in a linen sheet with myrhh and aloes, 
and buried in a new garden tomb. 
Christians continued the Jewish cus- 
tom of the “wake,” watching the dead 
for an interval of eight or more hours 
before burial, which provided oppor- 
tunity for adjustment to changed con- 
ditions resulting from the death of the 
beloved. But instead of Hebrew wail- 
ing or Roman shouting, Christian grief 
was restrained and redirected into a 
dignified funeral service in the home or 
assembly place of the church, with the 
celebration of holy communion, singing 
of hymns for the deceased, and saying 
of pravers for the dead and for the 
living. Funeral sermons were not com- 
mon in the early church. After the 
period of persecution had ended, how- 
ever, Christian funeral orations became 
prominent, borrowed in form from the 
Roman “‘consolatio:”* The funeral ora- 
tions of St. Ambrose for the Emperors 
Valentinian and Teodosius are remark- 
able fusions of Ciceronian rhetoric and 
Christian faith, as are those of St. 
Gregory Nazianzen on St. Basil and 
for his father, brother, and sister. The 
orations indicate, however, that  re- 
straint was not universal among Chris- 
tians. Gregory noted with what diffi- 
culty the “holy body” of Basil of 
Caesarea was buried in 379 A.D. amid 
atumult of Christians eager to seize it 
as a sacred relic. Those crushed to 


Funeral Orations by St. Gregor 
Nasiensen and St. Ambrose (New York 
‘The Fathers of the Church,” 1953), Vo’ 


death in the funeral riot were regard- 
ed as blessed !* 


Favorite early Christian places of 
burial were outside cities or villages 
in natural caves or subterranean pas- 
sages which were often private family 
possessions. Hebrew custom and 
Roman law made it desirable that 
burial should be away from inhabited 
areas. As early as the second century 
the traditional burial places of apostles 
and martyrs were being marked and 
celebrated as centers of Christian de- 
votion. Excavations under St. Peter’s 
since 1939 have uncovered a beautiful 
Roman and Christian necropolis and a 
second century shrine (the “Aedicula” ) 
which probably marks the site of the 
grave of St. Peter.* Two of the three 
most important churches built by the 
[Emperor Constantine after 324 mark- 
ed the sites of tombs; the Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre over the tomb of 
Jesus in Jerusalem, and St. Peter’s 
over the tomb of Peter in Rome. The 
third was the Church of the Nativity 
at Bethlehem, a basilica built like the 
others to house a “martyria”’ or tan- 
gible witness, in this case to the place 
of Jesus’ birth. The most extensive 
underground cemeteries of the early 
church take their name from another 
traditional site for the tombs of the 
Apostles Peter and Paul along the Via 
Appia, “ad Catacumbas,” where another 
basilica was built by Constantine, now 
the Church of San Sebastiano. The 
catacombs developed as public burial 
places for Christians along the Via 
Appia leading into Rome, from what 
had been privately owned tombs, hewn 
out of the soft volcanic rock. 


3. Ibid., 97. 


4+. An admirable discussion in English is 
by Jocelyn Toynbee and Ward Perkins, The 
Shrine of St. Peter and the Vatican Excava- 
tions (London, 1956), 206 f. 
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HIRD CENTURY “graffiti” 

scratched on the walls of San 
Sebastiano mention the two Apostles 
by name and indicate also that the 
pagan custom of eating “refreshment- 
meals” (“refrigeria’) in the tombs of 
the dead had been adopted by Chris- 
tians in analogy to the earlier Chris- 
tian “agape” or love-feast.® This shrine 
may have been developed by the 
rigorist Christian sect of Novatian, 
which was suppressed in the fifth cen- 
tury. Since celebrations commemo- 
rating Sts. Peter and Paul often led 
to drunkenness, the “‘refrigeria” were 
forbidden by the church. Another un- 
usual Roman feast in honor of the dead 
was the annual “caristia” or “cathe- 
dra”, celebrated on February twenty- 
second, at which a vacant chair was 
left for the departed. By associating 
the “cathedra” (seat) with the bishop 
and moving the bishop’s throne into 
the apse, the curved projection at the 
far edge of the basilica, the church 
overcame this peculiarity, and by unit- 
ing holy relics with the now permanent 
altar in the transept between the nave 
and the apse, directly over the tomb, 
the church established the form for 
medieval and subsequent architecture. 


Medieval Christian funeral practices 
are similar to those of Christians in the 
environment of Rome, although the 
barbarism of newly converted German 
tribesmen added a fresh poignancy to 
death and transformed the risen Christ 
into a victorious young warrior. Bede’s 
histery of the early English Church 
reveals the longing of seventh century 
pagans for more light to illumine the 
dim and cheerless nature of life and 
death : 


5. Toynbee and Perkins, 190. 


6. See Walter Lowrie, Art m the Early 
hurch (New York, 1947), 45. 


November 


The present life of man .. . seems to 
me like the swift flight of a lone sparrow 
through the banqueting-hall where you 
sit in the winter months to dine with 
your thanes. Inside there is a comforting 
fire to warm the room; outside, the 
wintry storms of snow and rain are 
raging. This sparrow flies swiftly in 
through one door of the hall and out 
through another. Similarly, man appears 
on earth for a little while, but we know 
nothing of what went before this life, 
and what follows. Therefore, if this new 
teaching can reveal any more certain 
knowledge, it seems only right that we 
should follow it. 


The development of the  altar- 
centered mass for reapplication of the 
sacrificial death of Christ occurred 
within the early medieval church. In 
the age of Constantine the “martyrium” 
rather than the altar dominated Chris- 
tian architecture. By the time of 
Gregory the Great (600), the tomb of 
Peter had been covered, and, as indi- 
cated above, the altar was fixed so that 
Gregory could celebrate mass over the 
body of Peter. A description of St. 
Peter’s by the deacon Agiulf about 
590 shows that the tomb itself had by 
that time become almost magical in 
power: 


St. Peter is Suried in the temple form- 
erly called Vaticanum, . . . wonderful to 
see... . This tomb is placed “sub altare” 
and is set carefully apart. But whoso 
wishes to pray, for him the doors that 
give access to the place are unbolted, . .. 
and a small window is opened. . . . If 
he wishes to carry away a holy token, 
a piece of cloth weighed in a scale is 
hung within; and then, watching and 
fasting, he makes urgent prayer... . / And 
if his faith prevail, when the cloth is 
raised from the tomb, it is so imbued 
with holy virtue that it weighs far more 
than it did before. Then he knows that 
he has received, along with this sign of 


7. Bede, A History of the English Church 
and People, tr. Leo Shirley-Price ( Baltimore 
“Penguin,” 1955), 124-125. 
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grace, a favorable answer to his prayer.’ 


Thus medieval attitudes toward the 
dead were peculiarly paradoxical. 
While concern with the “art of dying” 
(“ars moriend?’”’) rather than with the 
modern “art of living’? was character- 
istic of medieval man, especially in 
monasteries, at the same time the love 
of physical life in the flesh and fear of 
dying was more of a problem among 
Christians than it had been in the early 
church. It is notable that burial did not 
hecome one of the seven sacraments 


while extreme unction did. Even 
Thomas Aquinas’  characteristically 
balanced discussion of death puts 


rather more emphasis upon the phys- 
ical nature rather than the resurrection 
faith in regard to death than we might 
expect : 


We bury for the sake of both the living 
and the dead. For the sake of the living, 
lest their eyes be revolted by the dis- 
figurement of the corpse, and_ their 
bodies be infected by the stench, and this 
as regards the body. But it profits the 
living also spiritually in so far as our 
belief in the resurrection is affirmed 
thereby. It profits the dead in so far as 
one bears the dead in mind and prays for 
them through looking on their burial 
place. Hence, too, a monument takes its 
name from remembrance, for a monu- 
ment is something that recalls the mind, 
as Augustine observes.® 


AS THE late medieval period of 
worldliness and questioning of ec- 
clesiastical authority (the Renaissance ) 
succeeded the previous age of faith, 
the growth of two rather morbid con- 
ventions illustrates the preoccupation 
of late medieval men with death. Four- 


Recorded by 


Gregory of Tours, “De 
lorta 


martyrum,” in Migne, Patrologia 
Latina, Ixxi, cols. 728-729. 

Thomas Aquinas, Swama Theologica, 
supplement to third part, q. 71, art. 11 
(“Great Books of the Western World”, ed. 
R. M. Hutchins, vol. XX, 913), 


teenth century violence and pestilence 
which had swept away half the popu- 
lation of Europe led to artistic elabo- 
ration of the “Dance of Death” (“To- 
tentanz”’), a ghostly variation of the 
miracle play developed most notably by 
the German artist Hans Holbein.'® The 
western European center of this cult 
of death was the church of the Inno- 
cents at Paris, commemorating death 
in connection with the birth of Christ 
and celebrating the macabre with the 
dance of death carved on the portal of 
the church.'"' The churchyard of the 
Innocents was the center of fifteenth 
century veneration: every one in 
France wished to be buried there. The 
graveyard became a public rendezvous 
where crowds walked daily examining 
the skulls and bones heaped up by the 
thousands, where shops were es- 
tablished, where friars preached, and 
prostitutes strolled. Thus the lesson of 
equality was underlined and the hor- 
rible had become familiar. Innocents’ 
Day, December 28, became a_black- 
letter festival during the fifteenth cen- 
tury, with the day of the week on which 
it had fallen regarded as unlucky for 
each week of the following year. Death 
had become so vividly represented in 
living images that the extremes of la- 
mentation over mortality or jubilation 
over salvation of the soul predominated. 
There was no room for consolation or 
the concept of death as rest or the end 
of suffering. These were connected 
only with the passion of Christ. Or- 
dinary mortals were urged not to ex- 
press anything but the most extreme 


10. Francis Douce, The Dance of Death 
Exhibited Elegant Engravings Ascribed 
fo... Hans Holbein (London, 1833). 


11. See the discussion in J. Huizinga, The 
Waning of the Middle Ages, a Study of the 
Forms of Life, Thought, and Art n France 
and the Netherlands in the 14th and 15th 
Centurtes (New York, 1924, 1954), 144 ff. 
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despondency or joy. As a result late 
medieval attitudes toward death in- 
evitably degenerated into self-seeking 
and earth-bound sentimentality. 


Nevertheless, the second of the late 
medieval conventions regarding death 
did satisfy to some extent the need for 
consolation. This was the series of 
guidebooks urging spiritual preparation 
for death known as the “Art of 
Dying.”'* Jean Gerson, a fifteenth cen- 
tury advocate of conciliar reform, 
edited a typical fragment on the art 
of dying around 1400 which was later 
embellished with grotesque woodcuts 
urging that the dying man need never 
despair even though devils brought 
into his presence the woman with 
whom he had committed adultery or 
the beggar he had failed to feed.'* In 
these writings the traditional Christian 
attitude that death might be encounter- 
ed with dignity and even triumph reas- 
serted itself over the sentimental hor- 
ror of the dance of death. Yet the 
macabre attitude toward death pre- 
dominated during the Renaissance even 
as it had at the height of the so-called 
age of faith. Upon the death of St. 
Thomas Aquinas in a_ Cistercian 
monastery, for example, the monks 
could hardly wait to decapitate, boil, 
and preserve the body, lest they should 
fail to save a sacred relic. '* And in the 
early fifteenth century, King Charles 


12. John T. MeNeill, 4A History of the 
Cure of Souls (New York, 1951), 158 f. 


13. See Sister Mary Catherine O'Connor, 
The Art of Dying Well, The Development 
of the Ars Moriendi (New York, 1942). A 
woodcut of friends tempting a dying man to 
abandon hope is reproduced in Roland H. 
Bainton, Here I Stand, a Life of Martin 
Luther (New York, 1950), 29. 


14. See Catholic Encyclopedia (New York, 
1909), XIV, 665, from a contemporary bi- 
ography by Peter Calo in Primmer, Fontes 
vitae S. Thomae (Toulouse, 1911). 
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VI of France distributed ribs of his 
ancestor, St. Louis, during a solemn 
feast. Entire ribs were given to Pierre 
d’Ailly and his uncles Berry and Bur- 
gundy, while one bone was given to 
the prelates to divide between them, 
which they did after the meal.'® 


HE Reformation revival of faith 

brought renewed courage and con- 
solation tor Christians facing death and 
bereavement. To be sure, Luther con- 
templated death with all of the gravity 
associated with the medieval art of dy- 
ing. When he commented on Jonah, 
Luther revealed the anguish of his own 
struggle with hell, death, and the devil: 


The waves rushed in and swept Jonah 
into the belly. What a picture is this of 
anxiety. Just so the conscience wilts be- 
fore the wrath of God, death, hell, and 
damnation. . . . He was not expecting 
his salvation. He thought he must die, 
yet he prayed, “I cried by reason of my 
affliction unto the Lord.” This shows 
that we must always pray to God. If you 
can just cry, your agony is over. Hell is 
not hell any more if you can cry to 
God. But no one can believe how hard 
this is.1* 


When he learned that his father was 
mortally ill, Luther wrote to him, in 
February 1530, that: 


This life, cursed by sin, is nothing but 
a vale of tears. The longer a man lives 
the more sin and wickedness and plague 
and sorrow he sees and feels. Nor is 
there respite this side of the grave. Be- 
yond is repose, and we can then sleep 
in the rest Christ gives us until he comes 
again to wake us with joy.’? 


Upon hearing of the death of his 
father in June, Luther wrote Melanch- 
thon that : 


15. Huizinga, op. cit., 167. 

16. Martin Luther, Werke 
Ausgabe”), XIX, 219-222, 

17. Translated in Theodore G. Tappert, 
Luther: Letters of Spiritual Counsel ( Phila- 
delphia, 1955), 32. 
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This death has cast me into deep mourn- 
ing... . / Although it is consoling to me 
that, as he (John Reineck) writes, my 
father fell asleep softly and strong in 
his faith in Christ, yet his kindness and 
the memory of his pleasant conversation 
have caused me so deep a wound in my 
heart that I have scarcely ever held 
death in such low esteem.!8 


Obviously, the warmth of Luther’s 
faith gave him mastery of the Christian 
art of consolation. 


Several of Luther’s other works are 
indicative of developing Protestant at- 
titudes toward death. In an early ser- 
mon on preparation for death, 1519, 
Luther stated that he still regarded ex- 
treme unction as a sacrament, in ac- 
cord with Catholic practice, as well as 
confession, which he maintained in a 
modified form throughout his teach- 
ing.'® In a 1527 work in answer to a 
pastor’s question whether it was per- 
missible to flee during a plague, Luther 
stated hygienically that in accord with 
the burial of Jesus and Latin practice 
those who had died in the plague should 
be buried outside the city and might 
be cremated in order that the air be 
kept pure.2? When Luther’s prince, the 
Elector Frederick the Wise, became 
ill in 1519, Luther dedicated to him 
an unusual manual of consolation, 
“Tessaradecas consolatoria,’ in which 
he replaced the fourteen medieval 
saints who were popular defenders 
against evils with fourteen meditations 
“of a spiritual sort . . . intended to up- 
lift and strengthen a pious heart.” 
They consisted of the “images of seven 
evils and of seven blessings, in the con- 
templation of which your present 
troubles will grow light.” Thus the 


18. [bid., 30. 

19. Luthers Werke, Buchwald, ed. 
(Braunschweig, 1891), VI, 63. 

20. Ibid., VI, 104. 

21. Translated in Works (Philadelphia, 
1943), 1, 112. 
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terrors of death were lightened for 
Protestants by Christian hope. 

Anglicans, Reformed and Presby- 
terian churchmen, Anabaptists, and 
Puritans have all contributed significant 
elements to developing Protestants at- 
titudes toward life and death. In the 
Anglican Book of Common Prayer the 
order for burial of the dead included 
a hopeful and dignified service for the 
church using standard selections from 
the Psalms, a New Testament lesson, 
hymn, optional creed, and prayers, as 
well as forms for the committal of the 
dead and prayers at the grave. The 
seventeenth century Anglican poet, 
George Herbert, expressed in verse 
the typical quiet hope of Protestants 
for the dead: 

Death, thou wast once an _ uncouth, 

hideous thing, 

Nothing but bones ..., 
But since our saviour’s death did put 
some blood 
Into thy face, 

Thou art grown fair and full of grace.** 

The beautifully written manual, 
“Holy Dying” (1651), by the Anglican 
Jeremy Taylor, revised the art of dying 
literature by making the whole of life 
a school for dying. Taylor urged that 
prudent Protestants examine their 
lives early, lest they die timorously, 
having come to repent too late. 


EFORMED theologians were 

more careful to avoid Catholic 
‘superstitions’ about the dead (pur- 
gatory and prayers for the dead) than 
were Lutherans or Anglicans. Hul- 
dreich Zwingli, more humanistic than 
Luther, placed Hercules, Socrates, and 
Scipio in heaven with Adam, Christ, 
and Mary," but like Luther he re- 


22. McNeill, op. cit., 230. 

23. Huldreich Zwingli, “An Exposition of 
the Faith,” 1531, in Zwingli and Bullinger, 
ed. G. W. Bromiley (Philadelphia, 1953), 
275. 
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garded the “period of purgatorial tor- 
ment” (of the papists) as a “figment 
of their own invention.’’’* Zwingli’s 
successor, Heinrich Bullinger, influ- 
ential also in the English Reformation, 
wrote an evangelical manual of prep- 
aration for death (“Bericht der 
Kranken’’), and John Calvin, the lead- 
ing Reformed theologian, consoled 
many of his bereaved friends by letter 
and counsel with heartfelt if impersonal 
Christian sentiments. Calvin’s 1541 
“Ecclesiastical Ordinances” said mere- 
ly that the dead “are to be buried de- 
cently in the place appointed” and that 
those in charge should be warned “to 
discourage all superstitions contrary to 
the Word of God.”*° Calvin noted that 
the ancient churches made some men- 
tion of the dead in their prayers, but 
it was done seldom, soberly, and in 
few words. In the present time, how- 
ever, he said, “without any command 
from God everyone competes with each 
other in helping the dead, (while) they 
utterly neglect the proper offices of 
charity which are so strongly enjoin- 
ed.”2* 


The most unusual Reformation tes- 
timonies of faith in resurrection and 
courage toward death derive from the 
persecuted Anabaptists. The Swiss 
Anabaptist martyr George Blaurock 
prayed simply : 


O Lord, give us true love so to walk 
that when we come we will not find the 
door closed, as was the case with the 
foolish virgins. . . . Therefore, O Zion, 
holy church of God, see that you hold 
fast unto the end that which you have 
received, and keep yourself unspotted 


24. Ibid., 254. 


25. John Calvin, “Draft Ecclesiastical 
Ordinances,” in Calvin; Theological 
Treatises, ed. J. K. S. Reid (Philadelphia, 
1954), 68. 


26. Calvin, “Reply to Sadolet,” 1539, op. 
cit., 240. 
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from sin, and you shall, through grace, 

receive the eternal crown.?7 

Thomas Muentzer, a German revolu- 
tionary associated with the Anabaptists, 
distrusted any consolation which in- 
dicated lack of readiness to die for 
Christ : 

Preaching of a sweet Christ to a carnal 

world is the worst poison. He who will 

not have a bitter Christ will kill him- 

self on honey. We must go through 

desperation and self-denial.?8 


Thus it could be said of many of the 
early Anabaptists that “the fire of God 
burned within them. They realized that 
God helped them to bear the cross and 
to overcome the bitterness of death. 
Therefore they had more patience in 
their suffering than their enemies in 
tormenting them.”** 

American funeral practices,  in- 
fluenced mainly by radical Protestant 
and Puritan traditions, can be divided 
into three main periods in which 
reality, gloom, or estheticism  pre- 
dominated in attitudes toward the dead. 
Chronologically these can be associated 
roughly with the colonial period, nine- 
teenth century frontier expansion, and 
contemporary American mores. In the 
thirteen colonies traditional Puritanism 
was sufficiently strong that the reality 
of death was inescapable. There were 
few honeyed expressions, and preachers 
and monuments called sinners sinners 
and saints saints. Tombstones express 
ed the anguish and separation of death 
straightforwardly, if not always taste- 
fully. The epitaph of a young mother 
who died in childbirth left no doubt: 


27. The Bloody Theatre or Martyrs Mir- 
ror, ed, T. J. van Braght (London, 1850). 
Note article in Mennonite Quarterly Review, 
Jan. 1954, 24. 

28. Otto Brandt, Thomas Muentzer, sem 
Leben und seine Schriften (Jena, 1933), 1% 
ff. 

29. See quotations gathered by Harold $ 
Bender, “The Anabaptist Vision,” Church 
History, March 1944, 7. 
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Eighteen years a maiden, 
One year a wife 

One day a mother 

Then I lost my life.%9 


When social opportunities were few, 
as in early America, the funeral was an 
important public function and provided 
opportunity for the Puritan conscience 
to warn the living about the serious- 
ness of death. The penetrating Puritan 
theologian, Jonathan Edwards, noted 
with sharp realism that : 


Death is not merely a limiting of exist- 
ence, but is a most terrible calamity, 

. spoken of in Scripture as the most 
extreme of natural evils which come on 
mankind in this world... . 


It is manifest that mankind were not 
originally subjected to this calamity: 
God brought it on them afterwards on 
occasion of man’s sin and because of 
God's great displeasure over sin.31 


Having clarified the human predica- 
ment, the Puritan preacher could ef- 
fectively urge reconciliation with God 
and neighbor, while there was yet time. 
Nevertheless, grisly jollity eften took 
advantage of the universal custom of 
serving liquors at funerals, and colonial 
legislatures passed laws for protection 
of widows and orphans from the ap- 
petites of friends of the deceased." 


INETEENTH century American 
funerals took on a tone of gloomy 
formality quite out of accord with the 
brawling material expansion of every- 


30. Charles L. Wallis, Stories on Stone 
(New York, 1954), 173. 


31. Jonathan Edwards, “Doctrine of 
Original Sin De‘ended,” H’orks (Worcester, 
Mass., 1809), VI, 241, 242, 


32. See Alice M. Earle, Customs and 
Fashions in Old New England (New York, 
1894), 370. 
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book which stirs deeper thoughts.” An in- 
valuable aid for counseling the sick or sor- 
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day life.’ The home was the center of 
mourning, though the “undertaker” be- 
gan gradually to relieve the family and 
church of their traditional responsi- 
hilities toward the dead. Friends of the 
family were expected to comment on 
how natural and peaceful the corpse 
looked, and technology aided embalm- 
ers in constantly improving the ap- 
pearance of the dead. The increasing 
sense of the unreality of death has con- 
tinued into the mid-twentieth century, 
with general public acceptance of the 
undertakers’ creed: ‘‘a smooth, well- 
ordered funeral in which little motion 
is wasted.”’** In America as elsewhere 
funerals indicated the social status of 


33. Robert W. Haberstein and William W. 
Lamers, The History of American Funeral 
/recting (Milwaukee, 1955), 391 ff. 


34. /bid., 406. 
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the dead. For instance, the number of 
plumes atop a horse-drawn hearse in 
the late nineteenth century indicated 
wealth, from two plumes for the mod- 
erately well-off to eight for the really 
rich. Black crepe on the door, two 
years of mourning garb for relatives, 
and calling cards edged in black rigid- 
ly symbolized solemn grief. 

Toward the twentieth century, pop- 
ular taste, having accepted the un- 
reality of death, made the final adjust- 
ment of removing the gloomy symbols 
which had been retained and intensified 
in the nineteenth century. At the fu- 
neral of the popular clergyman, Henry 
Ward Beecher, in 1887, flowers won a 
decisive victory over crepe. Solid 
hanks of azaleas, calla lillies, cut roses, 
and chrysanthemums filled his church, 
while a floral cross with the words 
“Our Chaplain,” and a pillow of white 
flowers with the letter “B” of pink 
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roses in the center completed the pul- 
pit decorations.** Seventy years later, 
typical American attitudes toward 
death have come to emphasize an 
esthetic escape from mortality with ex- 
treme technical skill. The word “death” 
has come to be regarded as morbid and 
the exaltation of eternal youth and 
medical tranquillizers have turned the 
face of the people from death. Thus, 
for many, death meaninglessness, a 
“trap without exit” or an “empty, un- 
known void.’’** Evelyn Waugh, in sar- 
donically satirizing Hollywood, burles- 
ques this emptiness when the hero of 
The Loved One, upon the death of his 
English friend, can say of him only: 


I wept as I remembered how often you 
and I 

Had laughed about Los Angeles and 
now ’tis here you'll lie; 

Here pickled in formaldehyde and paint- 
ed like a whore 

Shrimp-pink incorruptible, not lost nor 
gone before.37 


Yet the image of man alone before 
his creator in death returns again and 
again to haunt the faceless man in the 
crowd. In Kierkegaard’s words, “There 
comes a midnight hour when all men 
must unmask.”** Thus contemporary 
ministers, steeped in present patterns 
of thought, nevertheless carry on faith- 
lessly and faithfully the ceaseless effort 
of the Christian church to bring the 
truth of the Christian view of death and 
resurrection to bear upon reality. 


35. Ibid., 420. 

36. Note J. P. Sartre’s existentialist lar 
guage used by Paul Tillich, The Courage to 
Be (New Haven, 1952), 63. 

37. Evelyn Waugh, The Loved One (New 
York, 1954), 101-102. d 

38. Quoted in Douglas V. Steere, On Be 
ginning from Within (New York, 1943), 
123. 
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The funeral cannot supplant the counseling © 
process, but it can support it and, if conducted 
with due consideration of the needs of the be- 
reaved, can further the mourning process. 


The Relationship of the Funeral to 
Counseling With the Bereaved 


OUNSELING with the bereaved 
will normally begin before the 
funeral and continue after it. The 
funeral itself, therefore, both grows out 
of counseling and contributes to it. The 
counseling and the funeral service are 
a part of the total pastoral care of the 
bereaved, and should be carefully in- 
tegrated so as to supplement each other 
in giving the kind of help which is 
needed. The funeral cannot supplant 
the counseling process, but it can sup- 
port it and, if conducted with due con- 
sideration of the needs of the bereaved, 
can further the mourning process. 


One of the first needs which the be- 
reaved person has is the actualization 
of his loss. Ties to those who have been 
closely associated with us are not 
quickly broken. One may intellectually 
know a fact, but emotionally be unable 
to make it real. The ties which bind 
one to his beloved are not instantly 
broken at death, but continue to hold 
him. If he is to be free to complete the 
mourning process and to re-establish 
his life in his new situation, then he is 
faced with the problem of breaking 
these ties. 

The counseling situation, both formal 
and informal, will contribute to this 
process. So will the funeral service. 


WILLIAM F. ROGERS 
Protestant Chaplain 


St. Louis City Hospital 
St. Louis, Missouri 


The counseling process will begin with 
the pastor’s call upon the bereaved im- 
mediately after he learns of the death 
of his parishioner. Indeed, if the death 
was preceded by a lingering illness, the 
counseling process will have begun 
long before as the minister has called 
on the sick and at the same time given 
the now bereaved an opportunity to 
relieve verbally his relationship to the 
ill person and to express aloud his 
hopes and fears concerning the be- 
loved’s condition. The pastor may well 
establish a good enough relationship 
with the family of the ill person that 
those charged with his care can ex- 
press to him feelings of discouragement 
and resentment when the burden of 
care seems overwhelming. Anticipatory 
grief work can be well under way be- 
fore death comes to one who has a 
lingering illness. 

No matter how much one may ex- 
pect death, however, it always comes 
with something of a shock, and it re- 
leases emotions which its anticipation 
could not. If the death is sudden and 
unexpected, then of course, the shock 
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is that much the greater, and the whole 
process of actualizing it will have to be 
done after the fact. How soon this can 
be done depends on the bereaved, both 
as to the significance of that which he 
has lost, and to his ability to accept 
loss. In some instances he will not be 
able to express himself at all during 
the brief time which intervenes between 
death and the funeral. Others will be 
able to express a great deal during this 
time. What one does in the funeral 
service will depend on what has tran- 
spired between the pastor and the be- 
reaved before the funeral service. 
Throughout -his book, The Funeral 
and the Mourners, Paul Irion stress- 
es the importance of taking into ac- 
count the meaning that situations and 
attempts to meet them have for the in- 
dividual concerned. What the pastor 
includes in the funeral service will de- 
pend on his understanding of the needs 
of the individual and his expectation 
as to the way the bereaved will inter- 
pret his attempts to meet those needs. 


If the bereaved is unable to face the 
’ full impact of his loss, then the funeral 
service will need to be supportive with 
a minimum of emphasis on the loss. As 
experienced counselors well know, any 
individual can only accept a certain 
amount of pain without breaking under 
it. In intensive psychotherapy the psy- 
chiatrist has to measure the speed and 
intensity of his interpretation of the in- 
dividual’s personal dynamics with the 
patient’s ability to accept insight. At 
the same time, the funeral does 
strengthen the individual’s ability to 
face loss by formally actualizing the 
fact of loss in a social situation. In a 
funeral service the minister will en- 
deavor to reflect the emotional needs 
of the bereaved as he has discovered 
them in his pre-funeral contacts, keep- 
ing in mind the steps of grief work 
through which the bereaved needs to 
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go and the speed at which he is able 
to proceed. 


NE FURTHER factor to consider 

is that the funeral itself, quite 
apart from the specific elements in it, 
is a dramatization of loss. Following 
the death there are funeral arrange- 
ments to be made; friends, relatives 
and acquaintances come to express 
their sympathy and to give support. 
Perhaps the body lies in state in a fu- 
neral parlor where there is a viewing of 
the body. This is followed by the fu- 
neral service with the casket present at 
least and sometimes open. Then there 
is the trip to the cemetery and the com- 
mittal service. All of this is a drama 
stressing the actuality and finality of 
separation. The minister plays a vital 
role in this drama, but his role may 
be to a large degree supportive, rather 
than one of intensifying the drama. In 
other words, as a minister prepares for 
his participation in the funeral service 
as a process of actualizing loss he will 
keep in mind the other impacts being 
made upon the mourner, as well as the 
mourner’s needs and his ability to 
tolerate pain. 

If, however, the bereaved has been 
successful in verabilizing many of his 
feelings about the bereaved and is 
capable of facing loss and accepting 
insight then grief work can be fur- 
thered to a large degree by gathering 
up in the funeral service much of the 
feeling which has already been ex- 
pressed by the bereaved. 

A second need of the bereaved is 
the expression of loss once it has been 
realized. This will be done in part 
through sobbing and other emotional 
reactions. It is likely to be expressed 
primarily, however, through verbaliza- 
tion. If the pastor visits immediately 
after the death he may find the be 
reaved person too distraught to express 
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himself. This state may continue until 
after the funeral, but often it will not 
if the minister demonstrates his ability 
to understand and to sympathize. Often 
the failure to express one’s feeling of 
loss is due to the feeling that the min- 
ister will consider any such expression 
as a sign of weakness or even as a lack 
of faith. There may be some justifica- 
tion for this attitude on the part of the 
mourner from past contact with this 
pastor or some other one. He may even 
have made a tentative expression of 
loss now, and the pastor in an attempt 
to comfort started exhorting instead of 
listening and reflecting the feelings of 
the parishioner in such a way as to in- 
dicate sympathy and understanding. 
Faith does not preclude grief. Spirit- 
ual reality is not to be confused with 
physical reality. The bereaved person 
has suffered loss that has made a real 
gap in life as he has been experiencing 
it. The well-being of the beloved be- 
yond the grave does not change the 
fact that the deceased has gone away 


_ and left the now bereaved person. How 


serious this loss is depends on what 
the deceased meant to the bereaved, 
and on what other resources the be- 
reaved has for meeting life. 

As noted above, some bereaved in- 
dividuals may not be ready to express 
loss, but another person may be pre- 
pared to do so. As the minister talks 
over with him the arrangements for 
the funeral service there may well be 
hints of feeling as to the pain of loss. 
lf the pastor is sensitive, he may react 
to these in such a way as to release 
further expression. There needs to be 
caution so as not to push the bereaved 
into more expression than he is ready 
to make. If the loss is too painful or 
the bereaved has not yet accepted it, 
then his efforts to evade expression of 
loss should be respected. 


The expression of loss will be re- 
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flected too, in the funeral service. What 
cid the deceased mean to the bereaved 
and what did his going mean? At best 
there will not have been too much of 
this revealed, but whatever has been 
expressed can be caught up and ex- 
pressed in turn, particularly in the 
funeral sermon. If the minister accu- 
rately reflects the feelings of the be- 
reaved, he will give him the support 
and help which will prepare the way 
for further progress in the mourning 
process. 

Another problem which may need 
to be dealt with in the pre-funeral con- 
tacts is hostility toward specific people, 
toward fate, or even toward God. The 
bereaved has received a severe, shock- 
ing blow, and he is likely to be quite 
frustrated and angry. Life has been 
cruel to him, His anger seeks an ob- 
ject. He has to blame someone for his 
tragedy. 

Argument in this case only tends to 
make the bereaved person feel rejected 
by the pastor. The significant point is 
the way the bereaved feels about the 
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situation. Before reason can play any 
important part, emotion must be dis- 
charged. Once emotion has been dis- 
charged then it often is not necessary 
to reason the situation out with the be- 
reaved, he will have done that for him- 
self. 


HE HOSTILITY of the bereaved 
may direct itself toward some oth- 
er person thought to be responsible 
for the death of the beloved. Other 
members of the family may be blamed 
either for the death or for some injury 
they had done to the person while he 
was alive. Occasionally one hears the 
bereaved blaming the deceased for go- 
ing off and leaving him with all the 
burdens and responsibilities. This may 
he based on a realistic fact of careless- 
ness or neglect of health, or it may be 
wholly futile resistance to loss. What- 
ever the cause, the procedure is the 
same, the dissipation of emotion 
through verbal expression to a sym- 
pathetic listener. An emotion worked 
through loses much of its power to in- 
jure either the one who has it or the 
one against whom it is held. 
Particularly difficult for ministers 
to take, often, is hostility toward God. 
God is good and righteous and His 
ways are sometimes mysterious, but al- 
ways for the best. Who is man to ques- 
tion Him even when the course of 
events causes suffering and pain? May- 
be so! But the pastor hasn’t had his 
world shattered the way this bereaved 
person has. Even now he may be feel- 
ing guilty for his hostility, but more 
likely that will come later. Now he is 
hurt and bewildered. Why has this 
happened to him? He can only com- 
plain to the one who is ultimately re- 
sponsible for all things. 
The pastor can be helpful here too, 
if he can remember that this isn’t blas- 
phemy, but a distraught person facing 
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a painful experience. The opportunity 
to express feelings without censure is 
the quickest way to discover that this is 
not a cruel world striking out capri- 
ciously, but that things do fit together 
in a reasonable pattern. There will not 
be time enough between death and the 
funeral to work out any deep-seated 
hostility, but much painful frustration 
can be worked out and ground work 
can be laid for further counseling fol- 
lowing the funeral. 

The pastor will not share the hos- 
tile feelings, but he can understand 
something of the hurt of the bereaved. 
This he can recognize in the funeral 
service. At the same time, without re- 
buking the bereaved, he can demon- 
strate his own faith in such a way as 
to show that he himself does not share 
this hostility nor the concepts which 
underlie it. His chief concern will be 
to make the funeral a further means of 
healing rather than a means of deep- 
ening the injury. More intensive coun- 
seling will follow the funeral at a pace 
which the bereaved can accept. 

Another problem which frequently 
arises in grief that has relevance for 
the funeral is guilt. This, too, is often 
the expression of frustration and hurt. 
In this instance the bereaved turns his 
hostility in upon himself. He often feels 
that in some way he should have been 
able to prevent the death of his loved 
one. He should have known, so he 
reasons, that his beloved needed medi- 
cal attention sooner. Or he should have 
taken her to another hospital or a dif- 
ferent physician, or he shouldn’t have 
permitted that operation, or in some 
way he erred. The fact that he probably 
had no way of knowing anything more 
nor any basis for doing anything differ- 
ent doesn’t alter his feelings. 


HERE MAY well be some basis 
for guilt feelings beyond just the 
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reaction to hurt. No two people live 
in perfect harmony and even though the 
couple may have been reasonably hap- 
pily married there still may well have 
been a certain amount of friction be- 
tween them. When one partner dies, the 
other may well remember all the hurts 
he caused the one now gone. A man 
may repent his penuriousness, or the 
unkind things he said or the lack of 
sharing in the things in which his wife 
had been interested. It is not at all un- 
known that a husband should at times 
have wished that something might hap- 
pen to his wife so he could be free from 
the responsibilities of family life. More 
commonly this type of basis for guilt 
feelings arises in a mother when a 
young child dies, and she remembers 
that when she had discovered she was 
pregnant, she had become angry and 
resentful. This she consciously, or un- 
consciously, interprets as a death wish 
for the child, and when the child does 
die, she remembers it with great guilt 
feelings. 

Whatever the source of guilt feelings 
the basic need is for an opportunity 
to express and to clarify. Verbal ex- 
pression will both relieve much emo- 
tional tension and help to clarify the 
source of the guilt feelings. If the feel- 
ings are based on fantasy or imagined 
wrong, then expression may well bring 
the bereaved to the point of seeing the 
lack of justification for his feelings. If 
these feelings are justified by reality, a 
beginning at least can be made at pre- 
paring the way for full confession, re- 
pentance, and ultimate acceptance of 
forgiveness. 

The funeral service itself may well 
recognize guilt feelings and the fact that 
not only this particular bereaved per- 
son but all of us do sin. It may be pos- 
sible to express in the prayer, for ex- 
ample, something of the guilt feelings 
which the bereaved has expressed to 
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the pastor. Whether this is done or not 
will depend on the pastor’s understand- 
ing of the bereaved’s ability to accept 
this public sharing of his feelings, and 
the pastor’s ability to share in the 
mourner’s experience, 

Beyond expression of guilt the 
funeral service can express the forgive- 
ness of God which is promised to those 
who earnestly repent and seek it. The 
bereaved can no longer make restitu- 
tion to the deceased, but he can make 
his recognition of failure a means to a 
transforming experience. He can still 
make his guilt feelings a means of a 
more mature relationship to God and 
man. 

We have indicated above some of the 
problem areas which need to be con- 
sidered in the minister’s pre-funeral 
contacts with the bereaved. We have 
also indicated something of the way in 
which the needs of the bereaved, as 
they are discovered in the pre-funeral 
contacts, might be reflected and par- 
tially met in the funeral itself. 

In no case is grief work finished 
with the funeral. What remains to be 
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done depends on many factors. Such 
factors as the meaning the deceased had 
for the bereaved, the bereaved one’s 
ability to actualize loss and to accept 
pain, the amount of hostility and guilt 
feelings which are experienced, the 
amount of support the bereaved has re- 
ceived from others, and the success 
with which pre-funeral contacts and 
the funeral itseif have truly served the 
needs of the bereaved will have a rele- 
vance in determining what still needs 
to be done. A fully mature person with 
many wholesome interpersonal rela- 
tionships and with a good capacity to 
face reality and to accept loss may well 
have reached the point where he 
can get the permissive atmosphere and 
emotional support which he needs from 
his family and friends. He can get by 
very readily with only token support 
from his pastor. Many times, on the 
other hand, the bereaved will scarcely 
be started in the mourning process 
when the committal has taken place. 
Then the pastor will have work to do. 


F the pre-funeral contacts and the 

funeral have been well done, there 
should at least be a fair degree of rap- 
port established between the pastor and 
the bereaved, The bereaved should have 
gained the impression that he can re- 
veal himself emotionally to his pastor 
without being rejected or hurt. He 
should have gained the feeling that here 
is a friend who will stand by to render 
any aid which he may be capable of 
giving. If the service has been too re- 
pressive of feeling or evasive of reality 


the bereaved may have found it “beau- 
tiful” and “comforting,” but a real ef- 
fort may be needed on the part of the 
pastor if he is to help the bereaved 
enter into that period of grief work 
which is necessary for emancipation 
from the deceased and a re-establish- 
ment of social relationships. The more 
the bereaved seeks to isolate himself, 
the more earnest effort the pastor will 
need to make to establish the kind of 
personal relationship in which healing 
can take place. This may have to be a 
very individual matter at first, if the be- 
reaved is at least temporarily unable to 
relate to a group or to the members of 
it. Sometimes it is only after he himself 
has successfully related to the bereaved 
and enabled him to live through the 
painful experience of separation from 
his loved one that the pastor is able to 
lead his parishioner into a successful 
participation in a group. Attempts to 
push the bereaved into the responsibili- 
ties of group participation before he is 
ready for them may only frustrate and 
discourage him to the extent that he 
will further withdraw. 


As we indicated at the beginning, the 
funeral will both grow out of the per- 
sonal contacts of the pastor with the be- 
reaved and prepare the way for further 
counseling. Together, the pre-funeral 
contacts, the funeral, and the counsel- 
ing which follows should work as a 
unity in aiding the bereaved to accept 
his loss, to live through his painful 
memories, to work out any emotional 
problems arising out of his grief, and 
then to prepare for the future. This 
future will include both the re-es- 
tablishing of satisfactory inter-personal 
and group relationships. It will also 
mean a deepening of the devotional life 
so that the bereaved is assured not only 
as to the welfare of his now departed 
loved one, but as to his own perma- 
nence in the eternal plan of God. 
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The resources which the pastor uses during the 
funeral must not stand in the way of the ex- 


pression of what people are feeling. 


Selecting Resources for the Funeral 


HE evaluation and selection of re- 

source materials for the funeral 
service requires more and more con- 
cerned attention. This is not a par- 
ticular problem for ministers of church- 
es which employ a regular uniform or- 
der of service for the burial of the dead. 
But for pastors who are free to select 
the component elements of the funeral 
service there come real questions of 
suitability and helpfulness. 

The need for making _ selective 
choices is accentuated by several fac- 
tors. There is, first of all, a growing 
number of resource books containing 
poetry, scriptural passages, prayers, 
eulogies, and qtotations from funeral 
sermons and orations. Secondly, the 
trend away from funeral sermons, 
whether for good or ill, has brought a 
greater demand for resource material 
to take the place of the sermon. An- 
other factor that stimulates the wider 
use of literary materials is a general 
desire to give to the funeral service an 
aesthetic smoothness. 

As pastoral insight enlarged into the 
possibilities for working with members 
of bereaved families, there was rec 


ognition that not all resources were 


ot equal value for helping the mourn 
ers. New efforts were made to provide 
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critical standards by which resource 
materials could be evaluated. 

The first test to which they are put 
is a theological screening. Prose and 
poetry alike are weighed against the 
Christian understanding of death and 
mourning. Paganisms of various sorts 
are summarily rejected. Subject to the 
theological temper of the era and due 
to the perpetuation of 
canonical Greek philosophical concepts, 
there are still other resources which 
come through the sifter into popular 
usage. A good example of this might 
be: 


some non- 


You call it death—this seeming endless 
sleep, 
We call it birth—the soul at last set 
free. 
"Tis hampered not by time or space— 
you weep, 
Why weep at death? ’Tis immortality. 
—Anonymous 


These lines are deceptively out of 
step with the New Testament teach- 
ing of the Christian view of death and 
resurrection. The poet’s implication 
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is that this immortality is a natural 
result of what we call death. Rather 
than being the gift of God in redemp- 
tion, it is inferred that this is a portion 
of the basic nature of man. 

I say that this is deceptively out of 
step with the New Testament view be- 
cause this same notion appears again 
and again in funeral literature and has 
so often been uncritically accepted for 
popular usage. Yet if one stops for 
careful analysis, it is apparent that 
this is a promulgation of a philosophi- 
cal concept of immortality rather than 
the uniquely Christian concept of re- 
surrection. 

There is also a literary cr aesthetic 
screening that takes place. Although 
this varies greatly with the cultural 
backgrounds of churches and commu- 
nities, there are few pastors who do 
not employ some aesthetic judgments. 
Styles change from place to place and 
generation to generation. In our time 
there would be a universal repugnance 
to the ghastliness of Holbein woodcuts 
portraying life and death. Our culture 
dictates a disguising of the starkness 
of death. This is quite general, but the 
mode of the disguising changes with the 
background of the community. The 
gamut runs from the “fine artiness” of 
Forest Lawn to the other-worldliness 
that swirls through ‘The Beautiful Isle 
of Somewhere.” 


HE aesthetic standards of the min- 

ister have a great deal to do with 
his selection of funeral materials. He 
will select those things which he feels 
beautify the occasion. His taste may 
vary from saccharine sentimentality to 
the stately dignity of “Komm Suesser 
Todt.” 

When dealing with such standards 
one is always in a difficult position be- 
cause of the relativity of such value 
judgments. When in doubt, a pastor 
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will do well to apply some of the oth- 
er criteria which are available. 

The major question which can be 
considered when aesthetic judgments 
are made has to do with the depth of 
feeling and the mode in which it is 
expressed. When weighing poetry or 
music for the funeral service, the cru- 
cial issue becomes: does this resource 
lead the participants to be satisfied 
with sentiment rather than an honest 
expression of more profound feelings? 
We need to avoid pseudo-emotion for 
a genuine expression. To illustrate: 


Death is only an old door 

Set in a garden wall; 

On gentle hinges it gives, at dusk 
When the thrushes call. ~ 


There is nothing to trouble any heart; 
Nothing to hurt at all. 
Death is only a quiet door 
In an old wall. 
—Nancy B. Turner 


While there is undoubtedly the pos- 
sibility of considerable individual varia- 
tion, the fostering of a false joyfulness, 
or an artificial solemnity, would prob- 
ably thwart the mourners from ex- 
pressing what they really do feel. 
Similarly, the presentation of some 
inildly flavored syrup might prevent 
the mourner from savering the true bit- 
terness of his loss. 

Of course, the pastor’s purpose is 
not to make the mourner suffer, to 
cause him to grovel in misery. We 
never go out of our way to induce feel- 
ings within people. We merely do not 
stand in the way of the expression of 
what people are feeling. They need to 
understand what they were feeling and 
let these feelings come out in as pro- 
ductive and constructive ways as pos- 
sible. 

Still another screening,-in addition 
to the theological and aesthetic stand- 
ards which are applied, consists of 
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evaluating materials on the basis of 
their helpfulness or their non-thera- 
peutic eflect on the bereaved. In order 
to employ this standard of judgment 
one must have some insight into the 
psychological dynamics of the grief 
experience and some understanding of 
the needs of the individual. This 
evaluation would naturally be in keep- 
ing with the other theological and 
aesthetic judgments. However, because 
of its intense focus upon meeting the 
mourners’ needs, it would be less liable 
to be unrelated to their experience. The 
pastor, if he is sensitive in assessing 
the needs of the bereaved, is less in 
danger of being swayed by his own pre- 
judices and preferences. 

The consideration of these non- 
therapeutic resources includes two 
basic types: 1. Those materials which 
are inappropriate without the opportu- 
nity for detailed interpretation; 2. 
Those which offer an inaccurate por- 
trayal of the grief experience. 

There are those components of fu- 
neral services which do not appropriate- 
ly lend themselves to use without de- 
tailed interpretation. These may be 
biblical passages, selections of poetry, 
or music. 

Very often scriptural passages, even 
some of those that are regularly in- 
cluded in funeral rituals, fall into this 
category. It should be clearly under- 
stood that this is not an attempt to 
question the verity or validity of any 
biblical passage. The question involves 
appropriateness. 

We have to recognize that very 
many people, sometimes even pillars of 
the church, find in grief such a traumat- 
ic experience that they cannot think 
clearly enough to relate truths which 
they have accepted intellectually to the 
emotional content of their situation. 
Unless they are people of real intellec- 
tual capacity and spiritual maturity, 
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folk cannot find comfort in all the rami- 
fications of a theological interpretation 
of life eternal. The immediacy of their 
loss often precludes their ability to ap- 
prehend such truth. Thus it would 
seem that if there is any evidence of 
real upset and confusion, that passages 
such as I Corinthians 15 or I Peter 1 
defer to the more transparent mean- 
ings of John 14 or Romans 8. The 
former chapters would be more suita- 
ble as subjects for a sermon than as 
readings at a funeral. They are inap- 
propriate unless some opportunity is 
present for rather detailed interpre- 
tation. 


Pecan classic example of a 
verse whose appropriateness is 
open to question is Job 1:21: “The 
Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken 
away; blessed be the name of the 
Lord.” This passage is included in vir- 
tually every published funeral service. 
Granted, there are occasions, such as 
the death of an aged saint, where this 
verse might truly witness to glory 
which can be seen in victorious dying. 
But there are numerous other instances 
when this verse, read without opportu- 
nity for interpretation, would create 
an impression that is not helpful. To 
assume that everyone can think dispas- 
sionately of God as taking away the 
life of a loved one is a dangerous con- 
clusion. Actually, the thoughtless use 
of this passage may alienate mourners 
from God at a time when they need to 
trust Him most. 

The same thing can be said of some 
of the hymns which are used in fu- 
nerals. For instance: 

Whate’er my Ged ordains is right; 

His will is ever just; 
Howe’er he orders now my cause, 
I will be still and trust. 
He is my God; though dark my road, 


He holds me that I shall not fall, 
Wherefore to him I leave it all. 


= 
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There is no doubt that a Christian 
is to submit to the will of God. But like 
any positive discipline there must be 
a clear understanding of what that will 
is. A good many people, even those 
who would see their loss as God’s will, 
would feel a sense of bitterness and 
rejection, having difficulty accepting 
such insight in the light of their pain- 
ful loss. For them to think of God as 
One who has arbitrarily visited them 
with suffering is not nearly so help- 
ful as to see God as a loving Father 
who commiserates with His children, 
who supports them and stands near in 
time of need. 

We have to raise serious question 
with the use of any resources that in- 
fer that God has a direct causal rela- 
tionship to their sad lot. In spite of 
what our own theological position 
would indicate, we always have to rec- 
ognize our responsibility to begin 
where people are. There is real ques- 
tion as to whether or not the average 
church family is able to understand 
and accept a teaching that might seem 
perfectly reasonable in a less emotion- 
ally charged situation. People under 
stress are incapable of dependable in- 
sights. They are far more liable to 
jump to false conclusions. 

Take a poem like this : 


The baby wept; 

The mother took it 

arins, 

And hushed its fears, and soothed its 
vain alarms. 

And baby slept. 


from the nurse’s 


Again it weeps, 
And God doth take it from the mother’s 
arms, 
From present griefs, and future unknown 
harms, 
And baby sleeps. 
—S. Hinds 


These stanzas have a beauty and 
poignancy that is undeniable. There is 
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truth in them, too. But is there not 
also the danger of conveying the im- 
pression that God has deliberately tak- 
en the child from the mother’s arms? 
So what does this say to a distressed 
bereaved mother who has been condi- 
tioned to believe that in her love for 
her baby she can care best for it? The 
pastor must always guard against such 
possible misunderstandings. They can 
be avoided by taking the time in the 
service to interpret the proper mean- 
ing of the resource material or by not 
using it. 


HE FIRST type of non-therapeu- 

tic resource fails to bring help 
and comfort to the mourners because it 
risks misunderstanding unless _ there 
is an opportunity for interpretation. 

A second group of non-therapeutic 
resources is made up of those which 
offer an inaccurate portrayal of the 
grief situation. We have to admit hum- 
bly that we make errors in appraising 
situations and assessing people’s needs. 
Infallibility is beyond us. This fact 
should stir us all the more in our ef- 
forts to avoid any deliberate ir- 
relevance or possible misinterpretation. 

The first damaging fashion in which 
the situation can be inaccurately por- 
trayed involves those resources which 
deal with death in illusory fashion, 
which deny the reality of the very 
thing that is causing the mourner pain. 
It is precisely at this point that the 
damage is done. A person of normal 
emotional balance can handle feelings 
that he can understand. But when that 
understanding is confounded, the feel- 
ings float about freely, and the in- 
dividual in confusion does not know 
quite where to get hold of them. 

Anything that denies the reality of 
death does two things to- the mourn- 
er. It makes the understanding and ac- 
ceptance of his pain and sorrow diff- 
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cult, because he wonders why if death 
is not real, he should feel so confused, 
so alone, so distressed. Secondly, im- 
plying that death is an illusion takes 
away a sense of finality. The mourner 
needs to accept the fact that his rela- 
tionship to the deceased, as he has 
known it, is now ended. Unless he ac- 
cepts this fact, he will try to continue 
the relationship, a continuation that 
cau be nothing but morbid. He will 
remain tied to a memory and never 
- free to reorder his life with new 
relationships. 

Consider the effect of James Whit- 
comb Riley's familiar verse : 


I cannot say, and I will not say 
That he is dead! He is just away! 


With a cheery smile, and a wave of the 
hand, 
He has wandered into an unknown land. 


And left us dreaming how very fair 
It must be since he lingers there. 


Think of him still as the same, I say; 
He is not dead—he is just away! 


There are similar sentiments in the 
final stanza of ‘There is No Death.” 


And ever near us though unseen, 
The dear immortal spirits tread, 
For all the boundless universe 
Is life—“there are no dead.” 
—J. L. McCreery 


Or: 


Dear Lord, how shall we know that they 

Still walk unseen with us and Thee, 

Nor sleep, nor wander far away? 
—Rossiter W. Raymond 


How living are the dead! 
Enshrined, but not apart, 

How safe within the heart 
We hold them still—our dead, 
Whatever else be fled! 


Our constancy is deep 
Toward those who lie asleep, 


Forgetful of the strain and mortal strife 
That are so large a part of this our 
earthly life. 


They are our very own: 

From them—from them alone, 

Nothing can us estrange,— 

Nor blight autumnal; no, nor wintry 
change! 


The midnight moments keep 

A place for them; and though we wake 
and weep, 

They are beside us; still, in joy, in 

pain,— 

In every 
again. 


crucial hour, they come 


E. Coates 


By supporting the notion that death 
is unreal or that the deceased still hover 
near, the therapy of mourning is se- 
verely handicapped. Instead of honest- 
ly facing the fact of loss and seeking 
strength for a reorientation of life 
without the deceased, the bereaved take 
refuge in an illusion. Once such de- 
fenses are established, they are re- 
moved only with difficulty. 


A SECOND non-therapeutic way 
in which the situation of the 
mourner is portrayed includes those 
resources which divert or repress the 
feelings of the bereaved. 

Diversion is a close relative of illu- 
sion. It pursues the same goal and has 
the same adverse effect. To divert a 
person from the expression of his true 
feelings is to rob those feelings of mean- 
ing and reality. And yet, diversion is 
one of the major responses of our time 
to the grief experience. People try to 
divert themselves with busyness, trav- 
el, and positive thinking. 

Diversion always involves repres- 
sion. It does not destroy strong feel- 
ings but buries them. Such buried 
feelings are an overture to trouble. 

Elizabeth Barrett Browning created 
verse of beauty and perception. But 
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these lines, if used in the setting of a 
funeral could be only repressive : 


And friends, dear friends, when it shall 


That this low breath is gone from me, 
And round my bier ye come to weep, 
Let one, most loving of you all, 

Say, Not a tear must o’er her fall! 
He giveth his beloved sleep. 


The implication that tears would be 
wrong or out of place is a real violation 
.of the mourners’ right to express them- 
selves as they wish. It is not our re- 
sponsibility to tell them how to act or 
how to feel. We merely give them free- 
dom for honest expression. 


Even some of the scriptural passages 
commonly used fall into the danger of 
encouraging repression. The most ob- 
vious of such verses is I Thessalon- 
ians 4:13: “But I would not have you 
to be ignorant, brethren, concerning 
them that are asleep, that ye sorrow 
not, even as others which have no 
hope.” Without further explanation of 
the kind of spiritual grieving which is 
here enjoined, it would be easy for a 
layman to take this to mean that his 
tears were the wrongful fruits of in- 
sufficient Christian hope. 

So often unnecessary guilt feelings 
are created in the mourners by such 
repressive suggestions. The pain of 
their bereavement generates feelings 
which they are afraid to express for 
fear of not meeting the expectation of 
their pastor, church, or community. 

Still another manner in which non- 
therapeutic resources present an inac- 
curate picture of the situation of the 
mourners is seen in the inference that 
faith is the means for escaping the pain 
of sorrow. Actually, nothing could be 
more foreign to the New Testament 
understanding of faith. Nowhere is it 
promised that the man of faith will find 
no difficulty in life. Faith is always 
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seen as the source of strength to over- 
come trials and afflictions. 

Faith helps a person to face the pain- 
ful task of mourning. Faith gives the 
courage to face loss, to confront one’s 
feelings toward the deceased, to re- 
establish life without the deceased. 

To be of help to the mourners we 
would reject any resource that implied 
that faith is an easy way to avoid bur- 
dens by passing over all responsibility 
to God. Nor would we want to convey 
the idea that faith is a replacement for 
mourning. Never would we _ infer, 
“Have faith and your tribulation will 
evaporate.” 


HIS description of non-therapeu- 

tic resource materials suggests a 
converse group of resources which are 
helpful to the mourners. These fall in- 
to three major categories: 1. Those 
which assist the mourners to face and 
accept reality ; 2. Those which offer re- 
sources or strengths to meet the crisis 
of bereavement; 3. Those which in- 
troduce or support elements of the 
therapy of mourning. 

We have already indicated the value 
of realistically accepting the fact of 
death and all the adjustments which it 
makes necessary. The mourner cannot 
understand his own feelings and deal 
with them unless he faces the fact of 
death. He has no impetus for estab- 
lishing and strengthening new _ inter- 
personal relationships until he accepts 
the fact that his relationship to the de- 
ceased, as he has known it, has ended. 

Numerous kinds of resources are 
available to convey these thoughts. The 
Bible with realism presents the fact of 
death in passages such as: 


I know that my redeemer liveth, and 
that he shall stand at the latter day upon 
the earth: and that though this body be 
I see God. Job 


destroyed, yet shall 
19 :25-26. 
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For we know that, if our earthly house 
of this tabernacle were dissolved, we 
have a building of God, an house not 
made with hands, eternal in the heavens. 
II Corinthians 5:1. 


John Oxenham contributes to this 
same thought: 


Fold up the tent! 
Its tenant would be gone, 
To fairer skies than mortal eyes 
May look upon. 
All that I loved has passed, 
And left me at the last 
Alone !—Alone! 


Fold up the tent! 
Above the mountain’s crest, 
I hear a clear voice calling, calling 
clear,— 
‘To rest! To rest.’ 
And I am glad to go, 
For the sweet oil is low, 
And rest is best! 


Words such as these can assist the 
mourners to the realization that death 
has come and guide them toward the 
possibility of a reintegration of their 
relationships. 


Certainly one of the major functions 
of the funeral is to offer strength to 
meet the crisis in which the mourners 
find themselves. Such sustaining re- 
sources include thoughts of the near- 
ness of God and His love and the 
strength which is to be found in faith. 


The mourners’ need to know that 
God is near is crucial. The inexplicable 
nature of death, the severity of the 
pain of loss, and the confusion that it 
brings make the experience of mourn- 
ing a heavy burden indeed. For one to 
seek to carry it with only his own 
strength is compounding the difficulty. 
The gospel assures us that we do not 
face life’s crises alone; God is with us. 

So many resources are available to 
convey this assurance. From the Scrip- 
ture we learn: 


Behold, the tabernacle of God is with 
men, and he will dwell with them, and 
they shall be his people, and God himself 
shall be with them, and be their God. 
Revelation 21:3. 


Of course, the Twenty-third Psalm 
is another wonderful testimony of the 
nearness of God. 

The great hymns of the church pro- 
vide additional opportunity to remind 
mourners of God’s intimate involve- 
ment in their situation. “Abide with 
Me” or “Nearer, My God to Thee” 
serve this end very well. 

Knowledge of God’s everlasting love 
is another resource for the mourners. 
As was said earlier, the funeral will be 
more helpful by assuring people of 
God’s love rather than seeking to per- 
suade them to submit to God’s inexora- 
ble will. 


N MOST instances, death brings a 
deprivation of the love of a par- 
ent, a husband or wife. Hence the ever 
growing need for knowing the heaven- 
ly Father’s love. If a funeral service 
does no more than demonstrate God’s 
loving and understanding concern for 
His children in their need, it has served 
them well. 

There are so many biblical passages 
to which we could refer, such as, 
Romans 8 :35-39, John 14, or Isaiah 
40 :1,11. 

There is also a wealth of literary 
material that presents God’s loving 
presence : 


Is the burden past your bearing? 
God is in His heaven! 
Hopeless? Friendless?—No one caring? 
God is in His heaven! 
Burdens shared are light to carry 
Love shall come though long He tarry. 
All’s well! All’s well! 
—John Oxenham 
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AUTHORS WANTED 
BY N.Y. PUBLISHER 


New York, N. Y.—One of the nation’s 
largest book publishers is seeking manu- 
scripts of all types—fiction, non-fiction, 
poetry. Special attention to new writers. 
If your work is ready for publication, 
send for booklet PE—it’s free. Vantage 
Press, 120 W. 31st St., New York 1. 
(Midwest Office: 220 So. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill.) 


PEWS, PULPIT & CHANCEL 
FURNITURE 


¥ WRITE FOR Free CATALOG 
AND LOW DIRECT PRICES 


J.P REDINGTON & CO. 
DEPT. 128 SCRANTON 2, aS 


Yet in the maddening maze of things, 
And tossed by storm and flood, 

To one fixed trust my spirit clings ; 
I know that God is good! 


I know not what the future hath 
Of marvel or surprise, 
Assured alone that life and death 
His mercy underlies. 
—J. G. Whittier 


We have to maintain a concern for 
the understanding that mourners have 
of what God, being near, will do for 
them. A merely passive concurrence 
that God is hardly will be of help. Nor 
will the expectation that belief in God 
will, almost magically, remove all pain 
and solve all problems be of assistance. 
We know that pure relaxation is not 
the way to health. Man needs a sense 
of responsibility to use his God-given 
stamina to overcome the difficulties of 
life. Consistent with this viewpoint are 
such passages as Psalm 46:1-3, Psalm 
121, Psalm 27, or Mathew 5:1-11. 

The third variety of helpful re- 
source material is that which intro- 
duces or supports elements of the thera- 
py of mourning. Although space does 
not permit a detailed description of 


this therapy, we can add to those thera- 
peutic steps which have already been 
noted the need for learning to recall 
and accept memories of the deceased 
and the need for the mourner to com- 
municate his feelings. 

For the funeral to sanction these 
therapeutic measures is helpful. Rather 
than citing specific resources, we would 
make these general suggestions. 

To help people in their recollection 
of the deceased several things may be 
dene in the funeral. The obituary, 
particularly the securing of the in- 
formation from the family, is a begin- 
ning. The use of favorite hymns or 
biblical passages, unless contrain- 
dicated for reasons outlined above, may 
also be helpful. If the pastor cannot 
conscientiously use a hymn or quota- 
tion suggested by the family, he will 
assist them by thoughtful and sym- 
pathetic explanation of his reasons. 
This in itself can at times be an open- 
ing for a meaningful discussion of the 
therapy of mourning. 

In all things the minister must be 
sensitive to the individual needs of the 
mourner. There is always the danger 
of trying to induce feelings, whether 
they be thankfulness or submission or 
penitence. Such induction risks riding 
roughshod over the mourners’ real 
feelings. It is far better to see our min- 
istry as a response to the needs and 
feelings that the mourners’ express. 
Through our conversation with them 
we seek an accurate appraisal of their 
own needs, and then we strive to offer 
them the resources for meeting those 
needs. 

To attempt a cataloging of all availa- 
ble funeral resources would be a monu- 
mental task. Our purpose here has 
been to provide the pastor with some 
measurements against which the thera- 
peutic content of the resource materials 
he employs may be evaluated. 
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When a pastor is called upon to conduct a fu- 
neral, a means of expression is open to him. 
But often there arise those situations where 
distance, or the fact that the bereaved belong to 
achurch other than the one he serves, preclude 


that avenue of direct expression. 


Contemporary Letters of Consolation 


VERY pastor is faced at times 
with the task of writing to those 
who mourn. It is always a difficult 
matter and often it is rendered doubly 
dificult by the lack of first-hand in- 
formation. Word comes of the death of 
a former member, or a friend, or a 
colleague. Our hearts are touched. We 
must convey our feelings to the wife 
or the daughter, the son or the hus- 
band. What word have we to speak? 
Just as in the funeral, our words of 
comfort depend on so many factors. 
What feelings are present in the 
heart of the bereaved? Doubt, fear, 
guilt? Certainly there will be a sense 
of loss and bewilderment. But what 
else? Is he (or she) being brave? Or 
is he convulsed by the pain of it? Has 
he really faced it yet? What can the 
minister separated by miles and ham- 
pered by an ignorance of the circum- 
stances say as he writes into the void? 
The difficulty of the task is apparent. 
There are no simple rules by which he 
may operate, but there are principles 
by which he may be guided which will 
prove helpful if not mistaken for rules. 
lt is my purpose to set up a few such 
general principles, landmarks, for 
guidance in the writing of such mes- 
sages. The conditions will be narrowed 


DAVID H. MOYLAN 
Pastor of 
Ashpole Presbyterian 
Church 
Rowland, North Carolina 


to those in which (1) at least the be- 
reaved is known to the pastor; (2) the 
condition of the bereaved is not known ; 
(3) an immediate visit is impossible. 
It is my conviction that some outside 
houndaries can be established for this 
type of ministry-by-mail based on an 
understanding of the human personality 
and the death situation. 

What is the nature of the grief situ- 
ation? It is primarily the breaking of 
a relationship. Man is a social organ- 
ism. He lives a life moulded, guided, 
and sometimes distorted by others. He 
is part of the group within which he 
lives—and it is a part of him. The grief 
situation arises when the relationship 
is permanently broken with one who 
has come to form a large part of the 
mourner’s life. It is broken by the loss 
of one in whom the mourner has in- 
vested a significant portion of himself. 

When the relationship is broken 
there is a shock. This is true even when 
death has been long anticipated. Shock 
seems to be less over the fact of the 
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passing (which may well have been 
anticipated) and more over the sudden 
sense of loss. To the family of a grad- 
ually weakening invalid of eighty-odd 
years death is no real surprise. It is 
natural, but feelings have been invest- 
ed in the care of this one, life has been 
oriented to some extent about him, and 
to a real degree he has become a part of 
the self-concepts of the folk who tend 
him. He dies. All say, “It is a blessing.” 
Yet there is still a sense of bewilder- 
ment and loss. Something has been sub- 
tracted which can never again be added. 


HIS situation is only intensified 

when the deceased is younger and 
the source of more real need-fulfill- 
ment, or when the death itself is 
sudden. The fact that the intensity 
varies is not unimportant. The loss of 
a mother to a small child is certainly 
more devastating than the loss of an 
aged grandmother, but the basic stuff 
of grief is similar. 

There are various reactions to death 
which need to be focused in the mind 
of the letter writer as at ieast possi- 
bilities. The sense of loss and the sense 
of bewilderment. “‘A part of me is gone. 
How and where shall I begin again?” 
These sensations, though sometimes 
disguised, are certain to be present. 

Other possibilities are: Fear of death 
itself, of the memories of the deceased, 
of the situation caused by the death; 
ambivalence which has been described 
as a simultaneous attraction and repul- 
sion to or for the deceased; hostility 
which ig the venting of pent-up an- 
tagonism toward the deceased; gui/t 
which forms around failures in the re- 
lationship with the deceased; and 
idealization which may spring out of 
any number of motives, including the 
desire to cover over guilt or ambivalent 
feelings. Since the initial letter will 
often be written without enough 
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specific information to determine if any 
of these various reactions are present 
it is sufficient simply to remind our- 
selves of the infinite variety of reac- 
tions for which even the above men- 
tioned classifications form no more than 
gross labels. 

The second point of inquiry is into 
our basic understanding of the human 
personality in stress or conflict situ- 
ations. The underlying proposition is 
that the individual grows as he handles 
the conflicts of life positively and con- 
structively. He does not grow by avoid- 
ing conflict or by seeking escape from 
it. The attempt to avoid or escape is, 
in fact, often the cause of emotional il] 
health. 

From this basic conviction we draw 
our first conclusion with regard to the 
letter to the grieving. It is not to be 
another of the ever-present series of 
“Don’t cry, Don’t worry, Be brave, It’s 
not so bad,” messages. With delicacy 
but with realism it must speak to the 
situation as it is. Phrases which avoid 
the stark realities are suspect. Death, 
loneliness, and sorrow are to be treat- 
ed as death, loneliness, and sorrow. 
Ours is the task of strengthening in 
sorrow—not of denying it. 

If the minister’s task is to be mean- 
ingful and if he is to find the courage 
to write realistically, he needs an ad- 
ditional assurance. He must be con- 
fident that there is in each individual 
a force or power which will enable him 
to meet, to act upon and to achieve 
growth from the conflicts of life. The 
minister above all others should have 
this confidence for he knows a power 
beyond homeostasis (physiological sta- 
bility ). 

The third point of inquiry is the 
Christian answer to the needs of the 
sorrowing. This cannot be disentangled 
from our first premise, the need for 
realism, for unless death is real how 
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can resurrection and life eternal be 
real? The Bible speaks of the resur- 
rection against the background of a 
real death and for this reason its mes- 
sage takes on flesh. Here the minister 
is faced with theological dilemmas. 
What is death? Where is comfort—in 
God’s purpose, his love, or both? These 
questions must, be settled in the min- 
ister’s mind before he can write effec- 
tively because along with his under- 
standing of personality they will de- 
termine whatever he does say. 


UR TWO primary considerations 
are: I. The letter shall provide by 
its realism a climate for mourning. II. 
It shall offer a message of genuinely 
Christian comfort. 
Out of the first of the primary con- 
siderations certain particulars arise. 
(1) The letter must be one heart 
speaking to another. 

(a) This is the death-knell for all 
forms letters, printed cards, and dic- 
tated letters. The hand-written, per- 
sonal note is called for. 

(b) It is not a time for explana- 
tions. Beware of the attempts to ex- 
plain the providence of God! Ev 
cathedra statements are poor substi- 
tutes for those which spring ex cardias. 

(2) It must look at the situation 
realistically. 

(a) The hard words are not to be 
avoided or coated over with euphe- 
misms. 

(b) A note of finality so hard for 
the deceased to internalize, may be 
helpful. The relationship is broken and 
the bereaved needs to face the fact. 

(3) The message should enable the 
mourner to look at the memory of the 
deceased. 

(a) There is no reason why the 
deceased should not be referred to by 
name. 

(b) Some reference to a memory 


shared by all three parties may be 
helpful. 

(4) An attempt must be made to 
communicate an understanding of the 
possibility of feelings which the be- 
reaved may consider to be less than 
Christian. This is terribly difficult but 
not so dangerous as it may seem. It 
will not manufacture these feelings; 
there is only a small possibility of of- 
fense if meaningfully done; and there 
is the real possibility that these feel- 
ings may be tapped. 

(5) The letter should endeavor to 
leave a clear opening for further cor- 
respondence. Through this additional 
correspondence the minister may be 
enabled to determine a clearer picture 
of the feelings involved, speak more 
adequately to them and, if need be, plan 
a visit or a referral, if the bereaved has 
no other pastoral relationship. 

These various criteria have pointed 
to the first dimension of the major 
conclusion. It is that the letter should 
approach the situation (external facts 
and deep feelings included) realistic- 
ally to the end that mourning may be 
engaged in. This conclusion is based on 
the conviction that distress is not help- 
ed by postponement. It is, in fact, often 
this postponement or distortion of 
grief which leads to emotional sick- 
ness. The facing of distress offers op- 
portunity for growth and health. 

The second dimension, the message 
of Christian comfort, may be approach- 
ed by the question, “What specifically 
Christian comfort shall the minister in- 
clude in his letter?” 

(1) A sense of the presence of God. 
This is best accomplished by the shar- 
ing ot a faith, whatever the medium. 
Under no circumstances is there to be 
an attempt to force a pattern of reaction 
upon the bereaved whether by word, 
Scripture or prayer. ~ 

(2) A hope which is sometimes seen 
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through tears. This is what Paul means 
when he says by implication, “We 
do suffer—but not as those who have 
no hope.” The content of this hope ts 
twoiold, i.e., the assurance of heaven for 
the decease: Christian and the promise 
of reunion and God's presence for the 
bereaved. 

(3) Some closing prayer may be 
offered in which the minister asks the 
mourner to join him, This might be the 
means of reopening or strengthening 
his prayer-life; but should be done 
carefully so as not to make the prayer 
or even one reading of it a ritual duty. 


HESE three suggestions point to 

the second half of our conclusion : 
The minister does have a real word ot 
comfort. He can help the sufferer feel 
that Christianity really does have re- 
sources by which the situation can be 
met and life resumed. There is a God 
who loves and is near. There is the 
fellowship of the brethren who are 
standing with the mourner in his hours 
of need. 

Having set forth these two prin- 
ciples : a realism which provides oppor- 
tunity for mourning and a note of gen- 
uine Christian comfort, two letters may 
be examined. While two specific cases 
are scarcely an adequate test of an hy- 
poihesis, there is reciprocal value in 
setting principles in the light of par- 
uculars. 

The nrst letter is a note from a 
pastor to one of his friends on the oc- 
casion of the loss of a brother in an 
accident. The writer knew neither the 
deceased nor the details of the acci- 
dental death. 


Dear bill: 

| received today a letter from Betty 
telling me of Jim's death in England. 
Although I never met Jim personally, | 
nevertheless feel, by dint of the double 
bond of Christian love that | had with 
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him through you and Betty, a deep 
sense of personal loss. 

Know, therefore, that I give thanks to 
God for the faith that was his and is 
ours, asking that He will sustain you 
and your family and the Moores in this 


bereavement, which J know must other- 
wise be unbearable. (Italics are mine) 


Your brother in Christ, 
Howard 


This seems a most excellent note. 
There are those things which might 
have been added had there been a dif- 
ierent relationship either to the de- 
ceased or to the bereaved but in this 
case it Was a most adequate note. 

(1) It is one heart speaking to 
another. There are no clichés, no hints 
of professional explanations, and it was 
written spontaneously by the very fact 
that it was written on the day of the 
death notice. 

(2) It looked at the situation rea- 
listically. The word ‘death’ is used ; the 
place of the accident is mentioned and 
the suffering is recognized as suffering. 

(3) It does not go far in helping the 
imourner to examine the memory of the 
deceased but this is understandable 
since the deceased was not known to 
the writer. The brother is, however, 
inentioned by name. 

(4) No specific attempt is made to 
demonstrate an understanding of the 
possibility of feelings felt by the 
mourners to be less than Christian. 
Some such understanding is conveyed 
by the last clause though it combines 
a sense of Christian faith: “which | 
know must otherwise be unbearable.” 

(5) No attempt was made to leave 
an opening for further correspondence 
but this is understandable since they 
would be seeing each other in a matter 
of a few weeks. 

The note allowed a climate for real 
mourning. 

On the second half of our standard 
the letter measures up rather well also. 
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(1) It brought something of a sense 
of the presence of God. What element 
there is that accomplished this is diffi- 
cult to determine. It was the shared 
faith rather than any specific statement 
that brings the sense of God poignantly 
to mind. 


(2) There is no explicit mention of 
the Christian hope but it is the flavor 
of the last lines and seems sufficient. 

(3) There is a closing prayer of 
sorts. If the recipient had been given 
an opportunity to be drawn into the 
prayer the letter might have 
strengthened. 


been 


HE SECOND letter was written 

by a minister to a former parish- 
ioner on the death of her son-in-law. 
He received news of the death by way 
of a Christmas card and letter. George 
had not been a church member and had 
been killed in an automobile accident 
during a drunken spell in November. 
The question on the mind of Mrs. 
Gerdon was that of George’s soul's sal- 
vation. She had asked by implication 
for some word for the fears she and 
her daughter had. 


Dear Mrs. Gordon: 

I received your letter today and want 
ed to write to you right away. I enjoyed 
hearing from you and the beautiful card 
meant much to my wife and me. I was 
saddened, however, to hear of the passing 
ot George. | liked him very much in the 
days I knew him. I know that this has 
been a hard blow for you and particular- 
ly for Mary. Death is always a hard, 
grim thing to face. There is comfort in 
knowing that the parting is often easier 
for those who go than for those who 
remain behind. 

What shall I say of George? I don't 
know the answer. No one does. Yet we 
can trust our God. If He could forgive 
David for his sin and Peter for his 
denial, | am sure that He could forgive 
George his weakness. None of us knows 
what was in his heart and how much he 
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may have wanted to quit drinking. None 
of us knows how much he may have 
ioved God for all the good things He had 
given him. We do not know a lot of 
answers. If we can trust a child who has 
done some wrong to the judgment of a 
loving father, we can surely trust our 
loved ones to the mercy of God. What 
more can be said? Is it not enough that 
we live out our lives trusting His mercy 
and giving Him our whole lives in 
thanksgiving for His mercy to us and 
to those whom we love? It is not to the 
earth ner to a judge that we have com- 
mitted our loved one but to the God 
and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
Remember Jesus when you think of God 


(The letter goes on from this point 
to arrange a visit with Mrs. Gordon.) 

This second letter on the whole is 
rather disappeinting. With respect to 
both of the primary considerations it 
fails to measure up to the quality of 
the first letter. 

(1) The letter probably sprang trom 
the heart, but the minister begins with 
trivia rather than the expressed need, 

(2) It does not look at the situation 
realistically, He uses ‘passing’ rather 
than ‘death’ and makes no reference to 
the accident at all. This is only par- 
tially remedied by what is said ot death 
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in general. The anguish of parting is 
glossed over with a cliché about how 
it is easier to go than to stay. (I sus- 
pect Mrs. Gordon, a widow, and her 
daughter, a widow with three children 
and a law suit to deal with, already 
believed this. ) 


(3) Some attempt is made to lead 
the reader’s mind to the memory of the 
deceased. It is largely nullified by the 
context which is a young pastor’s 
theological defense of the mercy of 
God, This is no place for arguments. 


(4) An attempt is made to com- 
municate understanding for what the 
reader might feel to be less-than-Chris- 
tian feelings but it is vitiated by the 
whole line of argument about God’s 
mercy. It is almost as if he were say- 
ing, “Now, I don’t know about George 
for sure but I do know about God. 
Don’t you know you can trust him? 
Don’t you remember Peter? Isn’t he 
more merciful than an earthly father ? 
Why, you've forgotten that Jesus is the 
revelation of God!” This may be an 
overstatement—but there is a real pos- 
sibility that something of the sort car- 
ried over to Mrs. Gordon emotionally 
if not intellectually. 

(5) The letter does open the way 
for a visit and the possibility of further 
correspondence. 

Very little of the climate for mourn- 
ing is in the letter. This is less dam- 
aging than it would have been had the 
relation been closer or the death less 
removed by time. 

In terms of the second dimension, 
the Christian message, the letter leaves 
much to be desired. 


(1) The sense of the presence of 
God was lacking. Academically, God 
was defended and explained but never 
was His presence offered as the shared 
reality of experience and 
promise. 


divine 


(2) The Christian hope was offered 
but only in the case of George and not 
for Mrs. Gordon. For her there were 
only instructions. 

(3) No attempt was made to en- 
gage the reader in prayer. 


HE PRIMARY weakness of the 

letter lies in the fact that real 
underlying feelings were ignored. Some 
excuse is to be made by virtue of the 
minister’s ignorance of their specific 
nature but resorting to polemics was a 
poor way out. The problem seems to 
have been a sense of failure and guilt 
complicated by a genuine concern for 
George’s estate. Missing the former 
feelings entirely, the concentration was 
upen the latter but with argument 
rather than understanding. Some ac- 
knowledgement of the distress arising 
from somehow having had a part in 
lettiny one die without apparent com- 
mitment to Christ would have enhanced 
the letter tremendously. 

While it is difficult to judge any ex- 
pression of Christian concern a total 
failure, it may certainly be said that 
this letter is less helpful than it ought 
to have been. 

Certainly it is patently impossible 
to lay down specific rules for letters to 
the bereaved. Each person is an in- 
dividual and each situation is somehow 
unique. Certain also is the demand for 
faith, faith to take pen in hand, and 
faith to drop the note in the box. Here 
as always the Holy Spirit is the only 
sufficient source of inspiration and in- 
terpretation. 

Yet, fo proceed without working 
principles is disastrous. Without such 
landmarks evaluation is impossible ; and 
without some standard of evaluation 
intelligent growth is impossible. We 
owe at least this much to the aching 
hearts that will be seeking a word of 
comfort from us. 
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For the believer, faith penetrates deeper than 
any science into the center of the drama of the 
human soul whose content is the eternal battle 
between our Yes and No regarding our position 


to God. 


Paul Tournier’s Synthesis of Spirit and Science 


EDITOR'S NOTE. This article was sent to 
us by the late David E. Roberts, Professor 
of the Philosophy of Religion, Union 
Theological Seminary, one of the great pi- 
oneers in the neld of religion and psy- 
chotherapy, with whom the author was 
studying at the time, because of Dr. Roberts’ 
great regard for Dr. Tournier’s contribu- 
tion to the field of psychotherapy and reli- 
gion. We publish this article now because 
of the clarifying value of the article on the 
meaning and value of Dr. Tournier’s new 
book, The Meaning of Persons, which is our 
current Pastoral Psychology Book Club 
selection and is reviewed in this issue by Dr. 
Russell Becker. 


T MAY seem strange to give as an 

example of continental European 
thinking on the problem of the relation- 
ship between the Christian faith and 
the technique of psychotherapy a book 
by a Swiss medical doctor who is neith- 
er a professional psychiatrist nor a 
theologian. It is true, however, that 
Dr. Tournier’s thinking on the rela- 
tionship of these two main ways in 
which our society deals with the prob- 
lems of the human soul has generally 
received much recognition in Europe, 
and in the opinion of many doctors and 
theologians he describes and summar- 
izes very well the trend of thought of 
the outstanding representatives of both 
fields on this subject. 


HEINRICH C. ROHRBACH 


untti recently 
Youth Department 
World Council of Churches 
now serving as a 
pastor in Germany 


Tournier’s book, Faith and Tech- 
nique, is a kind of condensed report of 
an immense amount of experience of 
a Christian medical doctor who 
through his interest, abilities, and in- 
sights became more a psychiatrist and 
counselor for his many clients than 
just a medical doctor. Precisely be- 
cause Tournier develops by giving a 
great number ef examples from his 
practice, much of the value of his book 
must be lost in a review which can 
only pick out the main ideas in his 
thinking. 

Faith and Technique was published 
during the war in French under the 
title Foi et Technique. This summary 
is based on the German translation 
which appeared in 1945 under the title 
Technik und Glaube. 

Tournier’s main thought is that our 
world needs to recapture in all realms 
of life the synthesis between faith and 
technique, between the realm of the 
spirit and that of science. 

In the first of the five parts of the 
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book, he develops his view of this 
synthesis by dealing with the relation- 
ship between Christian faith—the pri- 
vate life of Christian believers as well 
as Christian counseling—and the sci- 
ence of psychology, especially the vari- 
ous techniques of psychotherapy. The 
four other parts of the book bring ap- 
plications and conclusions to bear on 
other realms, such as the problem of 
moralism and the nature of dogmatic- 
minded thinking. 

Tournier begins his book by telling a 
story irom his own childhood, how he 
once constructed with his erector set 
a strange little machine the purpose 
of which, as he told his sister, was to 
produce life. When she forced him by 
continuous questioning to tell her how 
the machine was going to work, he ad- 
mitted that he had set all his hopes on 
prayer. When his sister went on to 
ask him what he needed all the wheels 
for if he was going to rely on prayer 
anyway, Tournier was completely dis- 
turbed and did not know what to say. 
In some form this question accom- 
panied Tournier through all his life: 
how does our scientific knowledge 
about life and about ourselves fit to- 
gether with our belief in God and his 
acting in our lives? 

By giving a number of examples he 
shows how one can not separate reli- 
gious experiences from the process of 
analyzing ourselves. Every genuine 
religious experience involves a deeper 
realization of one’s self. In as much as 
any such experience is a realization of 
the sin in one’s life, it involves critical 
analysis of the motives of our actions 
and thoughts in much the same way as 
it is done in a purely technical analysis. 


OURNIER cites the case of a 
woman who suffered from severe 
emotional disturbances. She came to 
him to contess to God that in a quick 
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act of jealousy a long time ago she 
had cursed a weman who soon after- 
ward died. The experience of confess- 
ing this act of jealousy and the inward 
belief in God’s forgiving love sudden- 
ly dissolved the guilt and restored the 
health of the soul of that woman. Any 
analysis could have shown the cause 
ot the emotional disturbances, _ but 
analysis alone does not cure. It mere- 
ly enables a person to know the reasons 
for his feelings, reactions, desires, ete. 
Analysis alone is a never ending pro- 
cess of introspection where the realiza- 
tion of one problem opens the eyes for 
the realization of another one by which 
the first one was caused. The insight 
into our unconscious, as is generally 
known, is a very shocking and frighten- 
ing experience. 

Tournier points out that no one by 
any technique can in the scientific 
sense of the word “solve” a problem of 
a person's inner life. When we expose 
hidden motives, for instance, we are 
merely becoming honest with ourselves. 
After all, the repression of certain 
thoughts, which we all practice, does 
not eliminate these thoughts, but mere- 
ly represents an incomplete attempt 
to forget them. Tournier states that he 
feels in a sense helpless whenever he 
is asked to attempt to solve a client's 
problems. So often one encounters in 
such a situation a vicious circle: A 
person needs love in order to forgive 
and in order to be able to forgive he 
would need more love; in order to be 
successful one would have to have 
more confidence in oneself and success 
is needed to gain this confidence ; faith 
in God, we might think, could help a 
person to be released from his past, 
but just this experience of being loved 
and released by God is needed in order 
to have faith in God. 

This means that there is no ‘Chris- 
tian method” of solving problems eith- 
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er. All one can say is that in the 
climate of faith problems are somehow 
resolved; the negative, depressive 
forces no longer possess the power 
which they used to have over the in- 
dividual. They continue to exist, but 
thev kind of fade away, if one mav so” 
«. The grace of God does that which 
our efforts can not achieve. This it 
seems to me is an interesting parallel 
to the theological formulation of “justi- 
fication by faith alone” in the field of 
the psychological analysis of man. 

Just because it is the free grace of 
God upon which the dissolving of our 
preblems, the forgiveness of our sins 
depends, the Christian counselor has 
as little as any psychiatrist a technique 
by which he can solve the problems 
of a human soul. This has one con- 
sequence of the greatest importance 
for his approach to his task. Not what 
he does in an interview or any other 
form of counseling is important in the 
last resort, but what he himself is in 
that moment is that which will deter- 
mine the result of the counseling as far 
as he is concerned. Technique can help 
us to clear the terrain, to clarify the 
problems and to face them. But the 
decisive element in the process of coun- 
seling is the counselor’s personal faith, 
his humble recognition of his own 
dependence upon God’s mercy and his 
constant honest criticism of himself. 
lf we practice Christian counseling in 
this attitude we will realize how much 
we have in common with the insights 
and intentions of many, perhaps non- 
religious, psychiatrists who fight the 
formalism of society because they are 
deeply concerned for the spiritual 
health of their clients. 

Not only does a true religious ex- 
perience involve a great deal of self 
analysis, but the psychiatric process on 
the other hand is always more than 
merely analysis or diagnosis. Tournier 
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believes that “sooner or later in a 
treatment there comes the moment 
where faithfulness to his therapeutic 
mission forces the therapist to become 
unfaithful to his objective neutrality- 
attitudes.” The actual process of coun- 
seling, helping a person to master prob- 
lems of living, always involves such 
factors as trust, honesty, will, love, 
hope, faithfulness, and other human 
qualities which are by nature unscien- 
tific, i.e., which are not measurable or 
experimentally producible, but which 
involve both psychiatrist and patient 
in their totality as persons. 


NALYTIC technique and regard 
for the spiritual nature of man 
need each other and supplement each 
other. Faith can in no way be regarded 
as making analysis superfluous. If this 
is done, religion may be most seriously 
distorted. Tournier recalls as an ex- 
ample the automatic thought associa- 
tions of the unconscious and the im- 
portance which the knowledge of these 
phenomena has for the right under- 
standing of sin. Faith also needs con- 
stantly the technique of analysis be- 
cause critical self-examination needs 
to become a matter of daily routine 
in the religious life. Analysis can in 
turn learn from the insights of faith. 
Faith by its absolute transcendent root 
can enable a person to see fearlessly 
and therefore deeper into the myster- 
ies of the unconscious and into the com- 
plexes of his past. For the believer 
“faith penetrates deeper than any sci- 
ence into the center of the drama of 
the human soul whose content is the 
eternal battle between our Yes and No 
regarding our position to God.” 

In some of his treatments Tournier 
found that he and the client were 
swinging back and forth between tech- 
nical analysis and surrender to God. 
What the analysis first revealed was 
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then integrated into life by accepting 
it all from God and submitting it all 
to him. Deeper analysis soon was 
needed. And again the mechanisms of 
the soul which were recognized in the 
analysis were afterwards seen with the 
eyes of faith as something for which 
we are, before God, responsible. 

Although the spiritual realm and 
technical analysis can not be separated 
from each other they yet represent two 
opposite ways of looking at man. Both 
ways are true and real but neither one 
alone can lead to a realization of life 
as it is. Our ability to comprehend the 
truth about ourselves is too limited 
to see man in his spiritual and tech- 
nical aspect in one. For in one respect 
man can be studied in the manifold- 
ness of the impulses of his body and 
psyche which determine his behavior. 
What man is can then be expressed 
scientifically in terms of quantities and 
numbers. If we look at man as a spir- 
itual being we see him as a whole, as 
a person who possesses freedom and 
will. We then find that in real life 
situations it is always man as a per- 
son, as a unit, who makes decisions be- 
tween alternatives. 

Tournier sees here two different 
levels of observation, the scientific and 
the spiritual level. The fact that psy- 
chology as a science disregards the 
spiritual side of man’s nature does not 
at all imply that it negates its exis- 
tence. It means rather a self-limitation 
of psychology which is necessary be- 
cause as a science it has to operate on 
the specifically scientific basis of ex- 
periment and observation. He does not 
attempt a logical synthesis of these two 
levels of observing man. But he finds 
evidence for what he calls the double 
causality which every human reaction 
has. We can understand each reaction 
of a person as being determined by en- 
vironmental, physiological and psy- 
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chic factors; but we can also ask why 
all these factors worked together to 
produce a certain reaction. 


T MUST be noticed here that only 

physiological determinism is really 
determinism in the strict scientific 
sense of the word. The so-called psy- 
chological determinism always rests 
upon a posteriori conclusions. The in- 
numerable interferences of the human 
psyche make determinism impossible 
since psychic factors can not be sci- 
entifically predicted. Tournier’s main 
point, however, is the fact that we can 
look at the whole network of interact- 
ing factors which produced our present 
personality and regard it as God’s plan 
for our lives. The whole chain of 
events which have formed a life then 
appears to have been put together by 
a higher will. Tournier actually uses 
the analogy of a real chain for explain- 
ing the relationship of the two causali- 
ties. One way of looking at a chain is 
to ask why each link of the chain has 
just that position. The answer is: be- 
cause the adjoining link holds it in that 
position. One can also ask, however: 
Why does the whole chain have the 
position which it has? The answer to 
that question will be of a different 
nature. 

This idea of the double causality of 
psychological phenomena has a great 
bearing on the relationship of religious 
experiences to the life of the psyche. 
Tournier objects to the pious distine- 
tion between truly religious experi- 
ences which then shall not be touched 
by psychological analysis, and other 
religious experiences which only ap- 
pear to be spiritual and are actually 
psychologically determined. He does 
not want to take God out: of the pro- 
cess of ordinary events and confine him 
to the inexplicable. In his view, the 
God of the Christian faith is one who 
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works in history, i.e., in the phenomena 
of the human psyche. He wants all reli- 
gious experiences to be understood on 
one level as conditioned reactions of 
man’s mind, and maintains that to see 
one’s life with the eyes of faith means 
to see in all these factors God’s inten- 
tion and providence. 

Science and technique as such are 
neutral. They can serve a good pur- 
pose as well as an evil one. They can 
lead a person to faith as well as take 
the place of God in a person’s life. Sci- 
ence can analyze the psychological 
mechanisms at work in a religious ex- 
perience which has given our whole 
life release and a new meaning. We 
can be thankful for this experience 
and faithful to God’s love to us, and 
we can also use the release of that ex- 
perience in order to build up our own 
lives more effectively according to our 
own will. 

In the second part of the book, 
Tournier shows that such a synthesis 
of faith and technique leads from 
formalistic moralism to deeper morale. 
Analysis opens our eyes to the insight 
that nothing is in itself good or bad 
but that it is the motive and reason 
for which we do something which 
determines its moral quality. He finds 
this truth best described by St. Paul 
who says: “If I give away all I have, 
and if I deliver my body to be burned, 
and have not love, I gain nothing.” 
Only a formalistic moralism can ask 
such questions as: Are you for or 
against smoking, drinking, dancing, 
etc.? All depends upon the spirit in 
which something is done. This is equal- 
ly true for all the controversies about 
the moral value of freedom and authori- 
ty in education, and the alleged vir- 
tues or evils of ambition, humility, 
severeness, tolerance, and _ strictness. 
All of them can be good and healthy 
or bad and destructive, depending up- 
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on the spirit which motivates these at- 
titudes. Even the insight that nothing 
in itself is good or bad can itself be 
used positively for a better under- 
standing of one’s self and others or as 
an excuse for moral relativism. 


HE realization that it is the spirit 
in which something is done which 
gives moral value to actions and atti- 
tudes is very important for the reli- 
gious side of our lives. How easily 
can charity and other voluntary 
church work become an excuse to run 
away from problems in marriage and 
the upbringing of the children at home. 
Religious people have usually the op- 
posite of Christ’s standards for what 
is a severe sin and what is a light one. 
Christ severely condemned pride, judg- 
ing and hardness of heart, and showed 
understanding and compassion for har- 
lots and other outcasts of society. 
Tournier shows that mere protest 
against formalism does not lead to free- 
dom because it is negatively dependent 
upon formalism. Modern man is caught 
in the dilemma. He either lives and 
defends a formalistic moralism or 
preaches freedom and honesty in mere- 
ly negative protest. In this conflict 
Tournier sees the most frequent cause 
of nervous disease. Formalistic moral- 
ism tends to hunt for purity and moral 
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perfection by indulging in unceasing 
self analysis. This does not relieve but 
leads to a joyless and depressed life. 
According to a deeper morale we need 
a firm belief in God’s love. Thus the 
Christian life is not one great enter- 
prise to do good, but a great resigna- 
tion, a prayer that God may help us 
and lead us through all the temptations 
of our lives. 

In the third part of the volume, 
Tournier applies his views to the realm 
of thought. In our thinking we tend 
to use absolute terms and to confront 
each other with mutually exclusive sys- 
tems for which we claim universal and 
absolute validity. Thus in the field of 
psychology, for instance, psychiatrists 
as well as their clients and the general 
public ascribe the success of treatment 
to specific methods and systems such 
as those of Adler, Freud, or non-direc- 
tive counseling. Actually, the same 
creative powers were the healing fac- 
tors in the different treatments. These 
powers and not the theories are the 
healing factors. By this Tournier does 
not mean that in every case any meth- 
od is as good as any other. He wants 
to make the point that as in any diag- 
nosis the selection of the method to 
be used must depend upon the individ- 
ual case. It is only too human to iden- 
tify the method by which one has been 
healed (or by which one was able to 
help) with the happiness and health 
which are the results of the treatment. 

This same insight into the relative 
validity of systems and theories has 
great bearing on Christianity. While 
it is certainly an obligation for a Chris- 
tian to defend a theological truth 
against that which he feels is error, 
much depends on how he goes about 
it. Sin in the form of pride, hate, and 
pedantry can be the real motive for a 
dogmatic statement. On the other 
hand “tolerance” can simply be indif- 
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ference to the truth, laziness and self- 
love which glories in being above con- 
troversy. 

As over against the dogmatic spirit 
Tournier believes that we have to strive 
for the philosophic spirit. By nature 
our minds work in such a way that in 
the realization of one truth we exclude 
another one. In order to be clear and 
to progress in our thinking we have to 
think in such contrasts as faith and 
science, authority and freedom, im- 
manence and transcendence. But this 
must not be the last and only thing 
which we say. Rather it must be réc- 
ognized as a limitation of our minds 
which keeps us from .ever getting to 
know the whole truth. The recognition 
of this limitation should lead us to a 
synthetic view of life. Tournier men- 
tions as an example the study of the 
human body and the psychic functions 
of man which were first studied sep- 
arately within the field of medicine and 
later became coordinated when it was 
recognized that the two are interrelated. 
In the same way he thinks that it is 
now time to synthesize the study of the 
human psyche with the recognition of 
the vital importance of moral values in 
human life. 


E then turns to a brief discussion 

of the relationship of sickness to 
the religious term sin. This problem, 
which he faces daily in his practice as 
a doctor, is one about which he speaks 
very carefully. Tournier has devoted 
one whole book, his most popular one, 
to the problem of Sickness and Prob- 
lems of Living. In the present book he 
describes first how dogmatic people 
can only see an either-or concerning 
the problem of the relationship of sin 
and sickness. One side says: there are 
only physically or psychologically de- 
termined reactions in man; no such 
thing as sin exists. The others main- 
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tain: the scientific explanations of ac- 
tions and feelings are just so many ex- 
cuses by which man tries to avoid his 
responsibility before God. One side 
says: there are only sick people, the 
other: there are only sinners. The usu- 
al attempt at a solution, for instance, 
in court trials, is to say that man is 
partially responsible and partially de- 
termined. The vagueness of this view 
is a witness to the uncertainty of our 
concepts. Tournier offers a different 
solution on the grounds of Christian 
faith, Man is totally not responsible 
in the sense of the law. Man is total- 
ly responsible as a person. With regard 
to the law a person must always be 
thought of as having been subject to 
chains of causes of all kinds which have 
determined his reactions. This is scien- 
tifically the truth. In a personal rela- 
tionship, however, such as love to an- 
other person or faith in God, the same 
person may feel totally responsible— 
not for his physical and psychic make- 
up, but for the use which he made of 
it. Not that to be sick is a sin, but to 
be disobedient to God, whether sick or 
in good health. The great paradox 
which we encounter here is that only 
a recognition of responsibility, failure, 
and need of forgiveness on one side 
may lead another person to the recog- 
nition of his responsibility. 

Both the scientific and the religious 
moral views are true. In an encounter 
with another person, however, a Chris- 
tian in his existential situation as a 
sinner believing in God is inwardly 
compelled to apply the moral view of 
man to himself and the view of scien- 
tific explanation to his fellow man. 

Tournier devotes the fourth part of 
his book to a discussion and analysis 
of the life of faith. One of the fruitless 
controversies which he attributes to the 
dogmatic-mindedness of many people is 
about faith and  auto-suggestion. 
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Tournier affirms that psychologically 
speaking it is quite true that religious 
experiences take place according to 
the laws of suggestion, which is to 
say that the thought, words, and deeds 
of one individual influence other per- 
sons. The law of suggestion, however, 
is completely neutral; it only explains 
mechanisms and says nothing about 
the reasons why things happen in that 
way. All our thoughts and actions are 
more or less affected by suggestions 
and auto-suggestion. All diseases 
which consist in disturbances of the 
functioning of otherwise healthy organs 
of the body are caused by suggestion, 
i.c., they have their cause in our 
thoughts. This is what makes these 
diseases so terribly hard to heal. If they 
are healed this is, psychologically 
speaking, always a process of anti-sug- 
gestion. 


HE QUESTION therefore is not: 

Is this faith or suggestion? But 
rather: Does this suggestion lead to 
God or to evil? Tournier says that he 
believes with the Bible in Satan, that 
is, in the active power of evil. He be- 
lieves in “the fight between God and 
Evil which God fights in our hearts 
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and in which both God and the devil 
use the same psychological mecha- 
nism of suggestion.” We find here 
again that one can look at man in two 
ways: technically and philosophically. 
The same experience can be scien- 
tifically described as a suggestion, and 
religiously described as an act of God. 
Precisely because there is no clear out- 
ward criterion by which right values, 
ideas, and beliefs can be distinguished 
from wrong ones, we feel that the writ- 
ings of people like St. Paul, Augustine, 
and Luther who doubted their faith so 
unceasingly have inner authority. 


From the viewpoint of man’s reac- 
tion to the effects of suggestion, one 
can discern three basic attitudes : There 
is the naive believer who is dead sure 
that that which he believes is the sure 
and absolute truth, be he religious or 
atheistic. The counterpart of this at- 
titude is the scepticism which is the 
result of disappointment and the real- 
ization of the relative uncertainty of all 
truth. The third attitude is that of faith 
which, while constantly doubting and 
being defeated by error and sin, yet 
holds on to and knows itself held by 
the reality and faithfulness of the living 
God, Consequently the really impor- 
tant thing in the Christian life is not 
so much to know what God’s will in 
specific given situations is, but rather 
to seek God's will earnestly and to fol- 
low the insight of each given situation 
obediently. 


The fifth part of Tournier’s book 
contends that the life of a Christian 
believer involves constant interplay of 
self-criticism, dedication, and prayer. 
It is the knowledge of our weakness 
which should be the motivation of our 
love for all our fellow men. Our ortho- 
doxy should be caused by and rooted 
in the knowledge of our weakness and 


blindness, which on the one hand forces 
us to cling to our salvation in Christ, 
and on the other hand makes it pos- 
sible for us to respect people of other 
persuasions because we perceive in 
them the unlimited ways in which God 
deals with men and reveals himself to 
them. 


The guiding Spirit is of course not 
man’s soul. It is God’s voice to us. 
There is something in man, though, 
which enables him to seek this voice 
and to respond to it. This something is 
that by which man, though always do- 
ing what he does not really want to 
do, living in bondage and self-contra- 
diction, yet transcends: himself. What 
we therefore need to rediscover in man 
are not the famous “universal human 
rights” which look at man as an in- 
dependent self-sufficient being. Rather, 
we need to respect man again as God’s 
creature, bound together with all other 
men not by his virtues but by his nature 
and destiny which is to be the image of 


God. 


The book closes with a rough out- 
line of how the synthesis between tech- 
nique and faith, of science and philos- 
ophy, can open the way out of the 
deadly crisis in which society finds it- 
self in the political, economical, and 
cultural spheres. Christians are called 
to transform the spirit of the environ- 
ment in which they work. When this 
is attempted it is decisively important 
to act with a synthetic view of the tech- 
nical and the spiritual side of socio- 
logical problems, business, education, 
politics, and economics. If one side is 
left out or if the two are confused with 
each other, the work will fail. The great 
adventure, then, to which men are call- 
ed is to live daily the synthesis be- 
tween technique and faith in all realms 
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Our understanding of the person cannot be 
based upon some psychological theory alone 
nor upon the image which we may form of the 
person; it is the deep, sincere, personal en- 
counter that opens the road for this understand- 


ing. 


The Meaning of Persons 


AY after day men and women of 

all ages and conditions, the healthy 
as well as the sick, come to see me in 
order to learn to know themselves bet- 
ter. They tell me the story of their 
lives. They take great trouble to get 
the details absolutely right. They are 
seeking to know the person that they 
themselves really are, and they feel that 
everything we are setting out to do to- 
gether may well be compromised if 
they are not scrupulously sincere in all 
they say. 

It often happens that at the next con- 
sultation they will correct some detail, 
or add a new one the omission of which 
might falsify my understanding of the 
facts. Of course this concern is a legi- 
timate one: there could be no discovery 
of the person without this desire for 
complete honesty. 

There is, however, one point on 
which I am able to reassure these in- 
quirers: happily, what matters in this 
search for the person is not so much 
historical facts as the way in which we 
see and feel them. If our memories de- 

Excerpts from Chapter I of The Meaning 
of Persons, the current Pastoral Psychology 
Book Club Selection. Copyright 1957 by Paul 
Tournier, published by Harper & Brothers, 
and reprinted by permission. 


PAUL TOURNIER, M.D. 
Physician-P sychologist 


ceive us, the distortion that they have 
undergone is by no means accidental ; 
it tells us as much about ourselves as 
do the facts themselves .... 
Professor C. G. Jung uses the Latin 
word persona to express not what we 
mean by the word ‘person’, but rather 
‘personage’, in the sense in which I 
shall be using it in this book. These 
linguistic complications are not for- 
tuitous; they testify to the complexity 
of the problem I am grappling with: 
the way in which the personage is in- 
extricably bound up with the person, 
in spite of the fact that we always tend 
to think of the role we play as differ- 
ent from what we are in reality. 
There was a time when legend, 
poetry and music counted for more 
than science in the making of a culti- 
vated man. Doubtless it was a more 
humane age than ours is. Much of 
what we know today about man, not 
only about his body, but about the psy- 
chological and sociological laws that 
govern his life, was unknown. Yet it 
is probably true to say that man was 
known better then than now... . 


Where then is the frontier between 
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what I am and what I can become? 
Who knows whether tomorrow my re- 
actions to some new event will not re- 
veal an aspect of my person more im- 
portant than any I have so far dis- 
covered? Is not what I shall be capable 
of tomorrow contained in what I am 
_today?... 


HE READER will see now why 

it is that this problem of the per- 
son has for twenty years been of such 
absorbing interest to me. It has a gen- 
eral significance which is of vital im- 
portance for all thought and all civiliza- 
tion: what is man? But it also has a 
particular significance, which is equally 
important for my own life: who am 
I, really, myself ? 

It is a question which haunts each 
one of us, whether we are aware of it 
or not. It is there in every consultation 
I give. It is there for the man who 
comes to see me, and for me as well. 
This frank and living contact with peo- 
ple is the very substance of my profes- 
sional life. It is for me, quite as much 
as for the man who consults me, a 
means of discovering myself. I seek to 
attain it not only in my consulting- 
room, but all the time, in every meet- 
ing with another person, in my own 
family, with my friends, in confer- 
ences, and on holiday. 

But the man who comes to consult 
me is asking himself the question more 
urgently : he wants to understand him- 
self. He expects me to help him. Ex- 
perience has shown me that this ab- 
sorbing problem of the person is much 
more complicated than is commonly 
thought. It is in order to throw light 
on some of its aspects that I am writ- 
ing this book. For me, to write is to 
converse with my readers, known and 
unknown. It is to raise with them ques- 
tions which are raised for me by my 
own contact with life. 


Novembe 


In a manner of speaking I occupy 
privileged observation-post. The major 
ity of those who come to see me hay 
made up their minds to reveal them 
selves to me more openly than they 
have ever revealed themselves before 
They tell me things they have never 
dared to say to anyone else. It is not 
just them that I must try to discover, 
but the human person in each of them, 
shorn of the deceptive appearances un 
der which it so easily masquerades in 
everyday life. 


And yet, however privileged my ob 
servation-post, I become increasingly 
aware that the person, pure and unvar- 
nished, will always escape us. Doubt- 
less only God knows it. I can never 
grasp the true reality, of myself or of 
anybody else, but only an image; a 
fragmentary and deformed image, an 
appearance : the ‘personage’. 


The message, therefore, of this book 
is what I discover, what seems to me 
to throw light on the problem of man, 
and at the same time what always 
eludes discovery, what remains myster- 
ious and obscure. There is thus a 
strange relationship between the per- 
sonage and the person; they are linked 
together, and yet they remain distinct. 
I can approach the person only through 
that image which at one and the same 
time allows me glimpses of it and also 
tends to hide it from me, reveals as 
well as conceals it. 

And then man is not static, but liv- 
ing ; each consultation gives me a fresh 
image of him. An undemonstrable yet 
indisputable intuition tells me that 
there is unity and continuity in him 
even though the successive images seem 
discontinuous, diverse and even con 
tradictory. An urge towards synthesis 
impels me to seek the common factor 
in them, to pass from the lantern slide 
to the cinematograph film, to compre 
hend man in his incessant movement. 
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UT the motion picture creates even 
more illusions than the separate 
images. Nothing is more dangerous 
than to flatter oneself that one has ar- 
rived at the synthesis of a life: it can 
never be more than a diagram, which 
cuts out all the infinite diversity of 
life, reducing it to an arbitrary abstrac- 
tion. I should not have grasped the 
person, but just one more image, an 
even more misleading one; an elabora- 
tion of my own mind, personal to my- 
self. . 

One thing, therefore, that this ab- 
sorbing search for the person has done 
is to make me much more cautious over 
jumping to conclusions. It has made 
me see how superficial and false are 
the judgments that people are con- 
stantly making about each other. I do 
not refer only to moral judgments, but 
to psychological and _ philosophical 
judgments as well. Because people re- 
veal themselves to me more openly, I 
can see them more clearly than others 
do. At the same time I am all the more 
acutely conscious of how far removed 
from reality my own vision is. 

A couple at odds with oné another 
come and consult me. While the hus- 
band is talking to me about his wife, I 
think what he would have said about 
her when they first became engaged. 
She may very well have changed since 
then, but in all probability not as much 
as her husband thinks. 

He had seen her with the eyes of 
love ; he had formed an idealized image 
of her, and it was this image he loved, 
believing it to be the reality. Since then 
he has been hurt again and again, but 
he is just as biased : the image he repels 
and condemns is no more his wife than 
the other was. I should like to ask him: 
‘would you not like to get to know your 
wife?’ But the very judgment he pass- 
es on her prevents him from really get- 
ting to know her. 
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T was three months old when my 
father died, so that I know him only 
from the biography written by one of 
his friends, from obituary notices, from 
the poems he left, from articles, letters, 
photographs, and from stories about 
him, told me long afterwards. From 
all this material my mind has built up 
an image. Inevitably this image de- 
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pends also on my own psychological 
complexes; I have projected my own 
ideal into it; I have fashioned—and 
distorted—it, to make it what I want 
it to be. 

And yet, when a man describes to 
me his father—a father with whom he 
spent his whole childhood, I cannot be 
sure that the portrait he paints is any 
more faithful than the one I have of 
mine. ... 


E HAVE come back to our start- 

ing point. How can we discover 
the true person when we see only dis- 
torted and varied images of it, and 
when these images derive their origin 
not only from the man himself, but 
also from ourselves, and from the 
whole environment to which he be- 
longs? It is no use trying to arrive at 
an exact picture by adding all the many 
false images together. That would be 
like trying to get a complete picture of 
an individual by superimposing hun- 
dreds of different negatives of him on 
one photographic print. Synthesis is 
not addition. 

Nevertheless it is my daily experi- 
ence that this search for the true per- 
son is not fruitless. In front of me sits 
a man. He has told me much about his 
life and about himself, with that con- 
cern for complete honesty that I men- 
tioned earlier. I have myself paid at- 
tention to the smallest details, for they 
all have their importance. 

‘I admire your patience’, he tells 
me, ‘listening to all this, when much of 
it must seem to you pointless.’ 

The remark astonishes me. To call 
it patience is to suppose an effort on 
my part, whereas the truth is that it is 
far more interesting to understand one 
man thoroughly than to examine a 
hundred superficially. 

But it is not the registering of these 
details that counts, important though 
they be. I could go on accumulating 
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notes and observations, but they would 
not reveal the person to me. Neverthe. 
less, assisted by this apparently objec. 
tive inquiry, something of a quite dif. 
ferent order takes place, almost with. 
out out being aware of it. There jig 
established between us a bond of sytt- 
pathy and affection, the fruit, in fact, 
of our sincerity the one towards the 
other. 


There suddenly awakens within mé 
the certainty that I am no longer learn- 
ing, but understanding. It is quite dif- 
ferent. It is not the sum of what I have 
learnt. It is a light which has suddenly 
burst forth from our personal contact. 
That man could go on endlessly reveal- 
ing facts about himself, but the light 
would never shine out unless we found 
this contact. And, further, nothing he 
can tell me now will ever be able to 
veil it. 

A characteristic feature is that he 
has experienced this inner certainty at 
the same time as I. He felt that he was 
understood. More than that: he felt 
also that he was understanding himself 
better,-and that I was understanding 
him just as he understood himself. We 
become fully conscious only of what 
we are able to express to someone else. 
We may already have had a certain 
inner intuition about it, but it must re- 
main vague so long as it is unformu- 
lated. In that moment our two persons 
have met. Personal contact has been 
made. It is as if I had discovered him, 
not now from without, but from with- 
in. 

From all that I had learnt about him 
up to this moment I might have been 
able to sketch a picture of his tempera- 
ment, his character, his personality: ‘a 
portrait’, as the graphologists say. 
From what I know of psychology |! 
might have interpreted the picture, and 
worked out an explanation of the man’s 
behaviour. If I were a Freudian | 
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should explain it in terms of the inter- 
play of his instincts and the social re- 
sistances they have encountered. Were 
Ia Jungian, I should explain it in 
terms of the processes of individuation 
and integration. If I were a disciple of 
Adler, of Pavlov, or of any other psy- 
chologist, I should find in this same 
picture material illustrative of the par- 
ticular theories I had adopted. 


N FACT, I refuse to consider these 

various doctrines mutually exclu- 
sive. I am fully persuaded that they all 
have something interesting, true and 
useful to contribute to the understand- 
ing of people. But they explain only 
mechanisms of the, mind. Similarly, the 
study of all the physiological mechan- 
isms of the body can never of itself 
lead us to a knowledge of the person. 
All that is mechanical in man, every 
physical or psychical phenomenon, is 
of the order of the personage, and not 
of the person. 

It is precisely because objective 
scientific disciplines are involved that 
we are able to form a picture; a pic- 
ture which, in spite of our efforts to be 
objective, depends, as we have seen, 
upon our own particular theories to 
which we relate the indefinable mov- 
ing flux of life, in an attempt to sys- 
tematize it so that we can study it. It 
is a study, an explanation, an interpre- 
tation, not an understanding. That is 
proved by the fact that there are as 
many true and interesting interpreta- 
tions as there are psychological doc- 
trines. 

The intuitive understanding which 
I have just described, the personal con- 
tact which my patient and I both ex- 
perienced at once and which awakened 
in us the certainty that we understood 
each other, seems at first sight to be 
much more subjective, since it is no 
longer scientific. And that is why it is 
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much more independent of whatever 
psychological theories each of us may 
have. 

A Freudian or a Jungian will experi- 
ence just as I do this sudden personal 
contact with his patient. All that he has 
done with. the patient hitherto, em- 
ploying his own scientific techniques, 
will have contributed towards its tak- 
ing place, just as in my case the long 
approach I have described has also pre- 
pared the way. And it is clear that in 
dealing with sick people a more rigor- 
ous technique than mine may well be 
indispensable. 

The apprehension of the person, 
then, seems to me to be not one more 
explanatory theory, but a fact of a new 
and different order. It does not depend 
upon the images of a man which we 
may form for ourselves, each accord- 
ing to his own particular theories, nor 
upon the historical accuracy of what 
he tells us. A factor common to all 
psychological techniques is that desire 
for sincerity which, as we have seen, 
is the essential prerequisite of personal 
contact. 

I was made acutely aware of this on 
one occasion some time ago. A woman 
was relating to me an episode which 
she regarded as the most painful of 
her childhood. A moment before, she 
had confessed her doubts of the matter: 

‘I am afraid of misleading you’, she 
had said, ‘if I describe what I then ex- 
perienced as I felt it at the time. I was 
only a child, and doubtless I did not 
see things as they really were, so that 
you perhaps will be led to pass an un- 
fair judgment on my mother.’ 

I had reassured her on the point. A 
doctor’s consulting-room is neither a 
magistrate’s court nor a_historian’s 
study. If I am to understand this 
woman she must express what she felt. 
If I wanted to understand her mother, 
I ought to be listening to her mother. 
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I am too well aware of how different 
my idea of her would then be, to pass 
judgment on her on the basis of the 
things her daughter says. 


UT this woman was still in the 

gtip of a profound emotion, a 
concern for the truth that amounted to 
an obsession. She spoke very slowly, 
taking infinite pains to find the right 
word. Then suddenly I found myself 
trembling inwardly. ‘Here is a heart 
that is trying to be absolutely truthful’, 
I thought, ‘what a majestic thing it is!’ 
I felt as if I were confronted by some- 
thing supernatural, something that 
overwhelmed me. 

I was very far from judging her 
mother! Historical truth is the object 
of intellectual knowledge and judg- 
ment. Here we were dealing with some- 
thing quite different. But the extreme 
concern for truth which filled this 
woman’s mind was opening the door 
to a truth of a new order, a truth 
which is outside history and time, a 
truth in its own right. And that is 
what I call understanding. 

This it is which has healing and hu- 
man value. Intellectual understanding 
will suffice for the writing of an indi- 
vidual’s life-history; such an account 
must, as we have observed, always be 
treated with reserve. An understanding 
of its psychological mechanisms will 
suffice for the formulation of a par- 
ticular interpretation—possibly very 
penetrating—of an individual’s mind. 
But at the moment of true understand- 
ing there takes place an event which is 
not to be defined intellectually, whether 
by historical or by psychological de- 
scription. 

I may forget many of the facts that 


that woman had told me. But tha 
trembling that went through me I shalj 
not forget. What happened at that mo 
ment was that I passed from informa. 
tion to communion. Information is in. 
tellectual, whereas communion is spirit- 
ual; but information was the path that 
led to communion. Information speaks 
of personages. Communion touches the 
person. Through information I can up 
derstand a case; only through com. 
munion shall I be able to understand 
a person. Men expect of us that we 
should understand them as cases; but 
they also want to be understood as 
persons. 

There are then two routes to be fol- 
lowed in the knowledge of man: one is 
objective and scientific, the other is 
subjective and intuitive. They cannot 
be equated together, for they require 
the exercise of utterly different facul- 
ties. One proceeds by logical analysis 
and precise assessment ; the other bya 
total understanding. One is an endless 
progression ; the other is a sudden and 
complete discovery. 

The two roads do cross, however. 
Objective exploration prepares the way 
for the personal encounter, as we have 
just seen. Conversely, the personal en- 
counter opens the road for more pene- 
trating objective observation. Such is 
my daily experience, as it is also of 
those of my colleagues who claim that 
they are confining themselves strictly 
to the scientific point of view, though 
it is a fact they may not always admit. 
The personal communion which is 
established between them and their pa- 
tients removes psychological ‘censor- 
ship’ in the latter, so opening the door 
to a profounder study of their psychical 
mechanisms. ... . 
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Mysticism 
HE MOST beautiful and most profound emotion we can experience is the 
sensation of the mystical. It is the sower of all true science——ALBERT 
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BOOKS 


HE MEANING OF PERSONS 

by Paul Tournier (Harper and 

Brothers—$3.75) 

(This book is the current Selection 
of the Pastoral Psychology Book 
Club. ) 

At the start of a conversation be- 
tween Martin Buber and Carl Rogers 
held in Ann Arbor last April, Rogers 
asked Buber how he had come to such 
deep insights into the nature of persons 
without having been a psychotherapist 
himself. Buber’s response indicated 
that at three different periods of his 
life he had studied and lived closely 
with psychiatric work and that he 
never ceased to consider mentally ill 
persons as anything other than humans 
like ourselves. The response strongly 
suggested that anyone who takes the 
trouble to come to close terms with 
the lives of people in turmoil will come 
also to see what it really means to be a 
person. There can be no doubt that this 
Swiss physician - psychiatrist Paul 
Tournier has come close to the lives 
of the people he sees. He helps us to 
see all persons more clearly. 

Mentioning the names of Buber and 
Rogers in conjunction with this volume 
by Tournier is not the least out of 
order. Those acquainted with both will 
find Tournier’s work as a psychother- 
apist leads him to a similar insight into 
the nature of creative relationships be- 
tween persons. Though Tournier is 
well acquainted with Buber’s J and 
Thou and the important distinction 
Buber makes between /-Thou attitudes 
and /-it attitudes, he is apparently un- 


aware of the American Carl Rogers. 
Out of his own experience he comes to 
stress the importance of an inviolate 
respect for the person in psychotherapy. 
in a refreshing statement he says “that 
is why the psychotherapy of the person 
is, in Dr. Roger Reyss-Brion’s phrase, 
a ‘non-directive psychotherapy’.” (p. 
202) It is delightful to learn that some 
Roger other than Carl Rogers can be 
referred to as the source of the con- 
cept of a “non-directive psychother- 
apy’! It is even more pleasing to find 
thoughtful students of psychotherapy 
in differing lands and quite independ- 
ently of each other coming to common 
understandings of what psychotherapy 
really is. 

The Buber distinction between the 
world of the J-Thou and the world of 
the /-it comprises the essential mean- 
ing of Tournier’s distinction between 
the person and the personage. As writ- 
ten in French this book had the title, 
The Personage and the Person. There 
is a unity to the book as a whole and 
to each chapter as it unerringly centers 
on an amplification of the difference 
between these two aspects of per- 
sonality are sufficiently important to 
warrant all the elaboration a thought- 
ful writer can bring to them. One 
senses that Tournier is compellingly 
concerned with the vital and significant 
distinctions which the American phi- 
losopher George Herbert Mead dealt 
with in his delineation of the “me” and 
the “I” as aspects of personality. 
Tournier consciously identifies with 
Bergson’s distinction between knowl- 
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edge by analysis and knowledge by di- 
rect intuition; the former gives one 
only the personage, the latter gives one 
the person. The healthy position Tour- 
nier arrives at recognizes the inevit- 
ability and even the necessity of the 
facade-like, routine-laden personage- 
aspect of ourselves which appears every- 
where even in that which is spiritual. 
The role we play at any moment is both 
our personage and a glimpse of our 
person which is “internal, silent, hid- 
den.” 


The richest and most distinctive fea- ° 


ture of this book I speak of last. The 
author of this book is so fully aware of 
the meaning of the Christian revelation 
as the encounter of God with man 
through the person of Jesus Christ that 
he brings a unique contribution to the- 
ology even though (perhaps, because ) 
his role is that of the physician-psy- 
chotherapist. With much the same sen- 
sitivity as Reik’s Listening With the 
Third Ear, he never forgets that he, 
the psychotherapist, is also a person. 
As a person he reaches toward the pa- 
tient who is also a person. The dia- 
logue of the interview has an outer as- 
pect as these two meet. But there is 
the inner dialogue going on between 
God and the patient in his heart of 
hearts as he contemplates self-dis- 
closure and its assumption of self-re- 
sponsibility. Though Tournier never 
speaks of it as such, he amply testifies 
to a second inner dialogue, the one be- 
tween the therapist and God. 

Months after a pastor has read this 
book himself and used its abundant 
store of anecdotes in sermons, he will 
be pressing this book eagerly upon 
searching laymen and especially the 
physicians that he knows. Nowhere 
else in English to my knowledge is 
there such a message as this for the 
specialist-technician physician of the 
American scene. What a stirring re- 


minder that the medicine of the person 
is soul-work! 

J. Becker, 
Minister of Pastoral Care 
Glenview Community Church 
Glenview, Illinois 


SYCHOLOGY, RELIGION, 
AND HUMAN NEED by W.L 
Carrington, M.D. (Channel Press— 
$3.75; special price to Book Club 
members, $3.50) 

(This is a special selection of Pas- 
toral Psychology Book Club for this 
month. ) 

This is not just another book on the 
abnormal people a minister is likely to 
meet in his congregation. Far too many 
recent books giving guidance to min- 
isters and social workers have really 
limited their guidance to dealing with 
neurotic and psychosomatic symptoms. 

Pastoral psychology is a far wider 
subject than psychiatry, and is nota 
branch of psychiatry although it may 
learn much from their findings. Psy- 
chiatry deals with those who are ill; 
pastoral psychology must take in the 
training of our growing children in 
character, in the Faith; it must prepare 
them (as an excellent chapter shows) 
for “Christian Marriage and Parent- 
hood.” 

In a word, the psychiatrist is con- 
cerned with psychological health; the 
pastor with the health of the soul, with 
personality as a whole. Just as the 
pastor can never be a substitute for the 
psychiatrist or the clinical psychologist, 
so the psychiatrist can never be a sub 
stitute for the pastor. The two can co 
operate especially in those illnesses 
where religious reassurance is needed 
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to complete the psychiatrist’s work. 

Every aspect of pastoral work is 
dealt with here. The last section of the 
book deals with the ‘Evangelistic 
Ministry,” and has but one chapter; 
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The Meaning of Persons 


by Paut Tournier, M.D. 


(Bookstore Price $3.75) 


Your Gift for Enrolling Now in 
Pastoral Psychology Book Club 


HE GREAT value of this book for the minister particularly is that it will help him to 

get beyond the mask and the camouflage which every person inevitably puts on in 
self-defense—a mask which so frequently misleads and baffles the minister who is attempt- 
ing to help such a person. This book will help the minister to get at the real person that 
is hiding in every one of us wanting to be recognized and liberated, but needing the help 
and understanding of the minister. 


The book is written by one of the outstanding European leaders of the movement of 
the return of medicine to religion. Beside its profound psychiatric contribution, the book 
has even more to offer specifically to the minister. As Dr. Russell Becker says in his review: 
“The richest and most distinctive feature of this book I speak of last. The author of this 
book is so fully aware of the meaning of the Christian revelation as the encounter of God 
with man through the person of Jesus Christ that he brings a unique contribution to theol- 
ogy even though his role is that of the physician-psychotherapist.” 


“I don’t believe that any Selection of the Club so far surpasses the quality of this book.” 
—Russett Becker, from a personal message to the editor. 


SEND NO MONEY! ENROLL TODAY! 
THE PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY BOOK CLUB 
GREAT NECK, NEW YORK 


Please enroll me as a member of PastoraL 


How You Can Become A Member of 
the PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY BOOK CLUB 


You do not obligate yourself to buy any 
books! SIMPLY SEND THE COUPON— 


each month you will receive your compll- 
mentary copy of the Club Bulletin describ- 
ing the new Selections, Dividend-Books 
and any special offers. 

YOU RECEIVE FREE DIVIDENDS. 
Whenever you have purchased three Selec- 
tions, you will receive a Dividend Book 
absolutely FREE (usually worth $5.00 or 
more). Special Dividends, plus the regular 
ones und other benefits, all serve to reduce 
the cost of your library. 
UNCONDITIONAL GUARANTEE—SAVE 
50%. If you receive any book that does 
not come up to your fullest expectations, 
return it for a full refund. This is a state- 
ment of policy—there are no exceptions. 
The regular and special Dividend Books, 
the reduced prices on many Club Selections 
and other money-saving privileges will 
Save you at least 50% on the cost of your 
books. Take advantage of this opportunity 
now 


PsycHoLocy Book Crus, and send me, by 
return mail, FREE OF CHARGE, a copy of 
The Meaning of Persons. It is distinctly 
understood that I am in no way obligated. 
I will receive advance notice of each month’s 
Club Selection, so that I may notify you if 
I do not want it; and I am not required 
to purchase any minimum number of books 
in any period of time. Furthermore, I may 
return for full credit any Club Selection 
with which I may not be fully satisfied. 
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but the other three sections go 
thoroughly into all the problems the 
pastor is likely to meet. 

The first section outlines the 
“Modern Psychological and Religious 
Approach to Human Need.” After out- 
lining the inner resources needed by 
the pastor if he is to do this work well, 
we get a general background to the 
springs of human attitudes and con- 
duct, with an excellent introduction to 
the various schools of psychology ; and 
also a chapter dealing with the specific 
background of the development of per- 
sonality and abundant life. 

The two middle sections seem to me 
to be of utmost importance to the 
pastor. Within recent months I have 
heard two gifted ministers say that they 
sometimes felt that their visitation of 
their congregations was futile. Here 
pastoral visitation is lifted to the level 
of a fine art; and so also is the inter- 
view during a vestry hour or for some 
specific purpose. No one will read this 
section on “The Personal and Educa- 
tional Ministry” without getting a new 
and illuminating view of this aspect of 
the minister’s work. 

Add to it a chapter in the next sec- 
tion dealing with sick visiting, with its 
sections on the theology, the psychol- 
ogy, and the sociology of sickness, and 
I feel sure the sense of futility will 
vanish and the wise pastor will find 
many opportunities for real pastoral 
work. 

Read the sections dealing with “Is 
Pastoral Visiting Still Worth While?” 
and “The Real Purpose of Pastoral 
Visiting,” and I am sure ministers will 
find a new meaning to what to some is 
a very hard and dry task. But the sec- 
tion also deals with problems which 
Protestants especially need to remem- 
ber, namely, “How to Worship, How 
to Pray, and How to Find the Guidance 
of God.” Our people need instruction 
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on these far more than do those brought 

up in the more sacramental churches, 

How many of us need some guidance 
as to what should be in our minds when 
we are instructing our young people 
on marriage, parenthood, and the prob- 
lems of early married life? What a 
boon these three chapters will be toa 
conscientious minister or to some social 
worker in homes or among youth. Not 
only does Dr. Carrington deal with 
those special and relevant problems, 
but also with the problem of parents 
who are anxious to give their growing 
children instruction in regard to sex; 
and paragraphs are devoted to helping 
parents to understand their adolescents, 
so that they may be of help to their 
sons and daughters when it comes te 
choosing a mate, or when the vexed 
question of chastity arises. 

The third section, however, will be 
of special interest to the many ministers 
of our day interested in the church's 
part in healing. The section is headed 
“The Healing Ministry.” He has an 
excellent discussion, free from extrava- 
gance, but believingly aware of the 
great part the church can play here. 
There is a chapter on “Priestly Heal- 
ing’”—the laying on of hands, interces- 
sory prayer, healing services, anointing 
with oil. Then a chapter on “Pastoral 
Healing through Counseling.” 

Let me say at once that it is one of 
the most comprehensive books on this 
side of the minister’s work I have come 
across. It is full of Christian wisdom 
and advice culled from years of Chris 
tian service as well as from his consult 
ing room. He is not writing as a spec 
tator of man’s difficulties and needs but 
as one who has fought with them right 
in the arena of life. 

—Joun G. McKenzie 
Outstanding British Scholar 
Reprinted from “British Weekly,” 

16, 1957. 
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EW UNDERSTANDINGS OF 

LEADERSHIP by Murray G. 
Ross and Charles E. Hendry (Asso- 
ciation Press—$3.50 ) 


(This book is the current Dividend 
Selection of the Pastoral Psychology 
Book Club.) 


Every serious practitioner, whether 
religious or non-religious, searches 
eagerly for material which will im- 
prove his leadership functions. Unfor- 
tunately, the practitioner is often much 
too busy to keep abreast of the ever- 
growing edifice of contemporary re- 
search findings, or, perhaps just as 
often, he is not sophisticated enough in 
statistics or research designs to ade- 
quately evaluate current findings. If he 
is to keep up with the latest research 
he is forced to depend on reviews and 
summaries of research presented in a 
readable way and geared to the needs 
of the practitioner. Murray G. Ross and 
Charles E. Hendry have attempted to 
write such a summary and review of 
current research in the area of leader- 
ship. How well does their book per- 
form these-functions ? 


In less than 160 pages the authors 
have succinctly summarized the re- 
search findings of over 100 separate 
studies in leadership research. This in 
itself is an eminent accomplishment ; 
but along with this they have managed 
to present a stimulating theory of 
leadership based soundly on this cur- 
rent mass of research. For though this 
volume may appeal to the practitioner, 
it does not ridicule or minimize theory, 
holding to the late Kurt Lewin’s dic- 
tum that there is nothing so practical 
as a good theory. 


Of all the things the leader must 
do—all, incidentally, spelled out clear- 
ly by the authors—the minister will 
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VITOMINS #22. 


MINERALS 


ALL in ONE Tablet 
|Z for only 3c a day 


Lack of proper nutrition from your diet 
can hamper your enjoyment of living. Now 
is the time to fortify yourself against that 
tired feeling so many people experience 
after a busy season. By taking VITOMINS 
#22, you help to guard against that tired, 
run-down feeling that often results from food 
deficiencies. Prepared in accordance with the 
strict specifications of the U.S. Food and 
Drug Administration, VITOMINS #22 give 
you a vital dietary supplement because they 
contain the important combination of essen- 
tial vitamins and the minerals that con- 
tribute to healthy blood, bone and tissue— 
all in ONE easy-to-take tablet. 


Just one VITOMINS #22 tablet a day 
can help you to overcome serious food defi- 
ciencies . . . help you secure the normal 
nutritional supplements to guard your health 
all the year ’round. Buy direct from VITO- 
MINS #22 and SAVE at these amazingly 


low prices. 


| DONTE CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Great Neck, New York 
: Please send me VITOMINS #22 as } 
checked below: 
20 tablets . $1.00 ) 
100 tablets 3.00 ) 
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66 PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


LITERARY AND SERMON HELPS 
Busy pastors promptly assisted with ser- 
mons, addresses, thesis work, to scholarly 
specifications. Ample research facilities and 
extensive experience over twenty-five years. 
Author’s Research Bureau, Cottage 
Street, Jersey City 6, N. J. 


EARN A DEGREE 


Through Home-study. Instruction offered by 
siveral U.S.A. and British Institutions, 
whose New York representative will furnish 
the desired information. Variety of courses. 
Usual degrees. Also request free circular 
regarding the preparation of original ser- 
mons, theses, speeches, book-length manu- 
scripts. CONTINENTAL WRITERS’ & 
SPEAKERS’ BUREAU, Dept. PP, Main 
P. O. Box 627, Montreal, Canada. 


find the discussion on the leader’s func- 
tion as a facilitator of communication 
especially rewarding (Chap. 3). 
Though the authors do not make ex- 
plicit reference to the work of the 
clergyman in communicating the re- 
ligious message, the implications will 
be clear to the astute religious prac- 
titioner. Indeed, one of the strongest 
points of this book is that it presents 
principles applicable to any form of 
leadership activity. The businessman, 
politician, or churchman can apply the 
material to his own unique situation 
with little effort and with great reward. 
—OrLo STRUNK, JR. 
Associate Professor of Psychology 
West Virginia Wesleyan College 


MAN OF THE MONTH 
(Continued from page 8) 


Faculty of the University of Chicago, 
with Seward Hiltner as his principal 
adviser. When he came to consider a 
subject for the dissertation for his mas- 
ter’s degree, he decided to concentrate 
on something that would compel sys- 
teraatic examination of some aspect of 


his day by day work as pastor, and he 
wisely chose the subject of the funeral, 
Out of this special study grew not only 
his dissertation, but also in another 
form his book, The Funeral and the 
Mourners, published in 1954. 


Now widely known, this book pro- 
ceeded by specific analysis of actual 
funerals; including a look at the 
specific needs of specific people in 
specific situations. In addition to the 
light it has shed upon the functions 
of the funeral service, it has also con- 
tributed to our better understanding of 
ministry to the bereaved. 


A little more than a year ago, Paul 
Irion was called to be‘ chaplain of one 
of the outstanding hospitals operated 
by his denomination, the Deaconess 
Hospital in St. Louis. In addition to 
his primary task of hospital ministry, 
he has begun this fall a course on pas- 
toral care offered at Eden Theological 
Seminary. 

It was with partially mixed feelings 
that Paul Irion moved from the min- 
istry cf the local church to that of 
the hospital. As he has written us, “It 
has been my concern to demonstrate 
that counseling and effective pastoral 
care are not fields reserved for a few 
specialists, but that they are both the 
prerogatives and the responsibilities 
of every conscientious parish minister.” 
Perhaps his special ministry will be 
enriched by his deep conviction that it 
transcends specialism. 


He is currently serving as Chairman 
of the Committee on Religion and 
Health of the Evangelical and Re- 
formed Church. And as this church is 
in process of merger with the Congre- 
gational Christian Churches, he serves 
also as a member of the Joint Com- 
mission of Church and Ministry of the 
new United Church of Christ. 


Paul Irion is married and has two 
children. 
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MEET JOE ROSS 
pro- 
actual By Russell L. Dicks 
t the 
le in 
the 
‘tions 
con- Joe Ross is a composite of the thousands of people Dr. Dicks has 
; counselled. He represents the average man, preoccupied with the 
ng 9 problems of the average American husband, father, and bread-winner 
who is caught in the pressures of the contemporary competitive busi- 
Paul ness world. 
f one In this book Joe Ross and a trusted friend talk together about the 
rated questions men have always asked, and are still asking today—ques- 
iil tions about such matters as immortality, death, grief, and pain. 
ONess Through these talks Joe Ross works through his own problems and 
mm to crystallizes his thinking on these and other matters. 
stry, MEET JOE ROSS was written out of the belief that the common 
pas- man today is faced with philosophical and religious questions to which 
gical he is unable to find philosophical and religious answers, because the 
people who could answer him spend much of their time talking to 
ve each other. Here Dr. Dicks presents a faith that makes sense in the 
ings face of human tragedy on the one side and human creativity on the 
min- other, and he presents it in non-theological terms that the man in 
it of the street can understand. 
_ Dr. Dicks, professor of pastoral care at Duke Divinity School and 
trate a member of the Editorial Board of Pastoral Psychelogy, has had 
toral more than 20 years’ experience with people in trouble, both physical 
Pee and mental. For six years he was editor of the magazine Religion and 
cw Health, where some of the material in MEET JOE ROSS was first 
1 the published—and enthusiastically received. 
ities MEET JOE ROSS deals with real situa- 
ter. tions real people face every day, and it handles 
il be them simply, calmly, helpfully, and with deep 
at it religious insight. It is an excellent book to 
recommend to persons who come to you with 
personal and religious problems. It will also 
‘man be of interest to pastors and other religious 
and counselors for the insight it gives, both into the 
counseling process itself and into a wide range 
Re- ot human problems. 
is Vow. 4 $2.50 
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7 Reveals Spiritual Meaning of teraee!y 
Gives Desired Information More Quickly 


55 Features * 7 Great Departments Make 
THE NEW CHAIN-REFERENCE BIBLE 


Truly a Bible Plus a Biblical Library in One Volume 
(Edited by Rev. F. C. Thompson, D.D., Ph.D.) 


READ WHAT OTHERS SAY: 


Justice Glenn Terrell, Former Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of Florida: 
“The inscription over the entrance of the 
Library of _the Florida State College for 
Women in Tallahassee, Florida, is: 
‘The Half of Knowledge is to Know 
Where to Find Knowledge 
The New Chain Reference Bible is the 
*Where’ to find the fullest spiritual truths 
and to gain the most complete knowledge of 
the Bible in the easiest way.”” Dr. Walter 
A. Maier: “I use the New Chair Reference 
Bible with continued delight and would not 
be without it. I recommend it highly to pas- 
tors, pegchere, students, and Bible readers.” 
Dr. Ralph W. Sockman: “It contains so 
much in ao concise form that I use it above 


for Bite and geneml 
te Dr. W. Truett: 
to be in of preac 
teachers, and Bible students everywherg 
Dr. Harry Rimmer: “'I feel that no studell 
should be without this aid to 
and instruction.”” Dr. 

“The N 
ure-house of useful information. Surely @@ 
is the Bible that ought to be in every home 
Dr. H. Framer Smith: ‘The more I usell 
the more I value it. To anyone desiringg 
better knowledge of the Scriptures, I woul 

pore examine this work before baying any 
other Bible.” Bishop Thomas Casady 
“The more I use it the more delighted _ 
with it. It soon pays for itself in time ail 
labor saved alone.” Dr. Jones, 
“I wish I could influence every Christian 


on it 


all others. I have never seen a Bible edition purchase one of these Bibles.” 


Rapidly Replacing Other Bibles —Has So Many More New Helps! 


1. Unique chart showing Origin and Growth of the English 


2. The Outline Studies of Bible Peri-de, comparing Bib- 
Beal History with Contemporary Secular 

3. The Analysis of the Bible asa Whole. 

4. The Analysis of each of the 66 Books of the Bible. 

5. The Analysis of every Chapter of the New Testament. 

6. The Analysis ofthe Verses of the entire Bible. 

7. The Numerical and Chain Reference Systems. 

8. Special Analysis of the inaerien t Bible Characters. 

9 Contrast between the Old and New Testaments 

10. The Topica! Treasury New Topics for Prayer Meet- 
ings, Men's Meetings, Women's Missionary Meet- 
ings, Young People’s Meetin 

11. Specia! Bible Readings “a private devotions and pub- 
fie ser ices. New and different subjects 

12. Bible Harmonies of the Lives of Moses and Paul. 

19. Special Portraits of Jesus. 

14. Chart of the Messianic Stars. 

15. Chart showing cause of the Babylonian Captivity 

16. at of A the Temple of Truth, illustrating the Ser- 
on on the M 


you to study the Constructive and Destractive Forces of 
fe, with the Bible verses printed out in full under such sub- 
jects as Faith—Unbelief, Love—Hatred, Cou ‘ear, ete. 
33. Life Studies, such as poe Life, i Life D Devo 
tional Life, The Surrendered Life 
34. Bible Stories for Children. 7 ‘list of 56 stories to be 
tead from the Bible itself. 
35. Miracles ot — the Old and New Testaments listed 
fin Chronolagt@a? Or 
36. Parables of “Old — of the 
Testament, those give: pel Only, 
givenin Two, a tn 
37. Titles and tomes of Christ; of the Holy Spirit; of God 
the Father; a 
35. Bible 
39. A List of the a ts of the Bible. 
4 List of Judges of Israel and Judab given in Chronolog- 


ical Order. 
41. List of the es Women of the Bible 
4 ns and Hills referred to in Bible, listing the 


Dictionary ‘Material 


The Revised Version is given in the wide 
margin opposite the verses, wherever an ime 
portant difference in meaning occurs. 


Be Fair to Yourself! 
See thi 


ly praised by so many renowned 
Bible Students. 


SEND NOW 


17. Chart Je Hour ont the Cross. ‘ 44. Tables cf Time, Money, Weights and Measures. for this 
Pk The Christian Workers’ Outfit. Of special value to soul Se teteel in the Third | ed Edition 
Prominent Bible Characters Classified, listing the 
a Early Helvew liistory. Cou covering interval between the big F R EE 
20 46. Chart showing the History of the Apostles. 
A Complete General Inder of over seven thousand «47, of the Govpes citing relereees in dierent feseriptive 
— of 45. Calendar of the Christian Era. 
the 49. The Post-Resurrection of Jesus, illus BOOK 
trated with well-known paintit 


tang 
. Chart Showing Seven Editions of Divine Law. 50. Chart of the Seven Caedes of Asia, described by 


ible Mnemonies. or how to memor 
The Principles and Best Methods of Lible Study AgentsWanted 
Bible Marken ~~ 2. The ‘oncerning Jesus and their Fulfillment, 
"6 Bi . ings, Explaining arranged Chronologically, with principal verses printed out 
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53. Map Showing + sg Distances from Jerusalem 
to Various Historical 
Ben gated the Interior Arrangement of the Temple 


Cyclopedia at Jerusa Indianapolis, Indiana 
ly Correlats ‘iptures 55. The pecia! Illustra! laps Showing the Jour- 
out ‘under 2467 t and sub-topics. Three Without cost or obligation to me, send 


a copy of the big illustrated book, “A Ne® 
Bible for a New Day,” and full particule 
concerning the Third Improved Edition @ 
your New Chain Reference Bible. 
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neys of Jesus, Peter, Paul, and the ee of the Children 
separate maps, 
Contrast Study of Great Truths of the Bible. Enables 


of Israel from Form 
mind you—not several one page. 
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